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EXPERT REPORT 


Color films are like fingerprints . . . 
no two brands are exactly alike! 

Each type of film has its own 
characteristics that determine just 
what the final picture will look 
like. Let’s see just what this means 
in practical shooting situations. It 
means that where one type of film 
may be superb as far as highlight 
rendition is concerned and poor, in 
the shadow areas, another type of 
film will work conversely, good in 
the shadows and poor in the high¬ 
lights. Many films have extremely 
high resolution, but lack latitude, 
or the ability to give an accept- 

ACTION becomes as simple as with black-and-white film with 
Super A ... cochrome’s Exposure Index of 100. Higher speed 
me^ns omaller apertures and greater depth when needed. 


COLOR SATURATION at its best is characterized by 
the briUiance of the reds, blues and yellows. Full color 
rendition is achieved in even the most brilliant areas. 



AVAILABLE LIGHT photography in Color has 
become an everyday reality with Super Ansco- 
chrome. If you can see the subject at all, the 
chances are you can photograph it, too, on 
Super Anscochrome.. .world’s fastest color film. 





Is Super Anscochrome 
really the world’s greatest 

color 


by OZZIE SWEET 


able image when the exposure is 
not “on the button.” 

What is really needed is a color 
film that has the speed, range, and 
the ease of use that black and 
white films have . . . and that was 
the aim of the Ansco chemists 
when they produced the new Super 
Anscochrome! 

On each subject tested, expo¬ 
sures were made “on the button,” 
one stop over and one stop under 
. . . the results were all excellent! 
Some friends who are as critical as 
they are expert say that the new 
Super Anscochrome can take as 


much as two stops of overexposure 
and still give exciting color, but I 
like to keep exposures close to per¬ 
fect. There’s no doubt that this 
sort of latitude has never before 
been accomplished in the history 
of color photography! 

In the highlight and shadow de¬ 
tail tests, the results were equally 
spectacular. Highlights were clean 
and neutral without any tinge of 
contaminating colors. Shadows al¬ 
ways were unblocked and failed to 
“ink up” in the way that some 
films tend to do. But I’ve left the 
best for last . . . THE COLOR. 


Spectacular is the only bit of un¬ 
derstatement that I can think of. 
Lush reds, brilliant greens, solid 
blues and rich yellows. The yellows 
are actually the key to Super 
Anscochrome’s superb perform¬ 
ance. Super Anscochrome has an 
improved yellow rendition that 
exists in Super Anscochrome alone 
and makes it the great film that 
it is. Anscochrome’s speed of E.I. 
100 is actually a special bonus, it’s 
the color that is great . . . the 
greatest in the world. 

Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. A Divi¬ 
sion of General Aniline & FilmCorp. 


performs under tough conditions an expocK: .^ 


SUBTLE PASTELS are a real test. Note how Super 
Anscochrome retains all those delicate tones, giving 
body and brilliance to the overall pictorial effect. 



OUTDOOR EXPOSURE GUIDE 



Shutter 

Jjens 

LVS 

Light Conditions 

Speeds 

Opening 

No. 

BRIGHT SUN 

1/60 

i/22 


clear sky. 

1/100 

f/16 


strong 

1/200 

f/11 


shadows 

1/400 

f/8 


HAZY SUN 

1/50 

f/16 


soft 

1/100 

f/11 


shadows 

1/200 

f/8 

nyi j 


1/400 

f/5.6 


CLOUDY BRIGHT 

1/50 

f/11 

a 

bright sky. 

1/100 

f/8 - 



1/200 

f/5.6 

12 K J 

no shadows 

1/400 

f/3.5 

• 

CLOUDY DULL 

1/50 

f/8 



1/100 

f/5.6 


open shade 

1/200 

f/3.5 

llH 

on sunny day 

1/400 

f/2.8 



BLUE FLASH EXPOSURE GUIDE 


Shutter 

Speed 

Flash Bulb and Guide Numbers 

SB, 25B 2B, 22B llB, lOB 

Open to 1/60 

170 1 

250 

1 200 

1/100 to 1/125 

135 

180 

140 

1/200 to 1/250 

96 

135 

106 

1/300 to 1/400 

85 

115 

1 92 















the new lightweight champion! 



HI-FIDELITV DUAL’SPEED TAPE RECORDER 




The most magnificent, lightweight and compact tape recorder 
available—achieved with top-quality miniaturized components and all-metal 
airplane type construction. Measuring only 6)^''xlO}4"xllH" and weighing 
a scant 18 lbs., it accepts 7" reels with playing time of three hours using long- 
play tape. Provides finest “Balanced-Tone” high fidelity with enough power 
to accommodate i.arge auditorium speakers. In addition to the outstanding 
features illustrated here, it includes: tape speeds of 3.75 and 7.5 i.p.s.; ex¬ 
clusive high speed rewind lever... two-level recording indicator ... precision 
index counter; streamlined retractable handle and a host of other advan¬ 
tages. Complete with microphone, reels (one with tape) and cords. $ 189.50 

Collapsible Slip-Over Traveling Cover with pocket for reels, cords, $7,50 










Polaroid Corporation Announces 

QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now, with a standard Polaroid® Land Camera you can make 
slides in an office, lab or plant, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a 
film which produces hlack-and-white slides 
right in a regular Polaroid Land Camera. 
Just click the shutter, pull a tab and lift out a 
transparency of exceptional photographic 
quality. It’s ready to project 20 seconds later, 
after a quick hardening and mounting in a 
snap-together plastic mount. 

The complete system includes the stand¬ 
ard Polaroid Land Camera, the film, mounts, 
hardener and projector, plus a versatile 


Copymaker that lets you make slides from 
any text material, existing photographs, 
charts, graphs, titles or what have you. You 
have a choice of two sizes of film—2M x 2M, 
or 3M X 4 (for existing "Lantern Slide” 
projectors). 

These slides cost about one-third as 
much as conventional slides. But the real 
saving is in the time and effort that it takes 
to put a picture on the screen. Send in this 
coupon for more detailed information. 


1 Polaroid Corporation 

' Dept. P-10 Cambridge 39, Mass. 

I Please send me detailed information on the 
j new Polaroid Transparency System. 
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KALLOFLEX AUTOMAT 

Sets high new standards for twin-lens 
reflex cameras everywhere. New, exclu¬ 
sive features bring you extra speed in 
handling the KALLOFLEX, prevent lost 
pictures because you are always ready. 

Check these specifications: 


^ I7C A»//3ni 


175 Fifth Avenue 


thmS its^plcenlid ?a7e® if“tops'!%o'!f^too''will find°n 




-1957 CONTAFLEX 


ONLY 10% DOWN! 

EASY PAYMENTS FOR 
SERVICEMEN AND CIVILIANS. 
Gl’s AT APO AND FPO 
ADDRESSES GET PRIORITY 
AT DOWLINGS! 



Built-in photo-electric exposure mete 
Interchangeable lens components o 


on models II and IV 
models III and IV 


CONTAFLEX I.. . . $153.00 Cash or $15.30 Down 

CONTAFLEX II (built-in meter).. 176.00 Cash or 17.60 Down 

CONTAFLEX III (interchangeable lens) .... 176.00 Cash or 17.60 Down 

CONTAFLEX IV (interchangeable lens plus meter) . 199.00 Cash or 19.90 Down 

Pro Tessar 35mm f/4.0 lens for models III and IV 89.50 Cash or 8.95 Down 

Pro Tessar 85mm t/4.0 lens for models III and IV 99.50 Cash or 9.95 Down 

DOWLING’S also offers proudly the incomparable CONTAX-finest camera bearing 
the ZEISS name. With its all-metal focal plane shutter to 1/1250 second and 
complete battery of lenses from 21mm wide angle to 135mm telephoto, the 1957 
CONTAX masters any assignment! CONTAX lla with Sonnar f/2.0 lens $298.00 
Cash or $29.80 Down; with Sonnar f/1.5 lens $318.00 Cash or $31.80 Down. 
CONTAX Ilia (built-in meter) $30.00 additional. Write us today for complete, 
FREE Contax brochure! 


YOUR TRADE-!N CAN SERVE AS DOWN 
PAYMENT-EASY TERMS ON BALANCE! 




You Can Order Anything Photographic From Dowling's! 


Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 
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mi SUPER BALDINA35 

Check this newest 1957 model of the world- 
famous line of BALDINA cameras and you’ll 
agree that it is the outstanding camera in its 
jst a few of its 



I, you can buy it at 



You are an expert on exposure— 
automatically —with a 

MINOLTA AUTOCORD 

The built-in, coupled exposure meter is aimed as you sight < 
you^o^|s^^se/th°e”shutter'miTd^ 


LTA ‘A’ 



D.F.A. is proud to recommend the Mine 
at only $49.95 Cash or $4.95 Down! 


© DOWLING'S FIFTH AVI 



itest handling '35' 

NIKON S-2 


iHltiCI 


A few of the 17 it 





1957 ALP A 6 

EfSlSrSSS 

isis:; lEiS 

il'iS-iiaiiis 


SAVE MONEY! 

Get the right equipment from 
the start—at DOWLING'S! No 
substitutions, no "switching." 
Everything we advertise is brand 
new. You can buy with confi¬ 
dence from DOWLING'S Fifth 
Avenue! 



October, 1957 











































1957 PRAKTINA FX 


Radio Control Unit. A whole new concept of photography is 
.ened by this marvelous development. Here are just a few of 
e many applications of the PRAKTINA Radio Control: Wild 





liKIS!:; S:SK: 



LIFETIME GUARANTEE! 


WESTON — First choice of professionals] 

WESTON MASTER III 

The Meter Most Photographers Use 


30 Day Free Trial! 

YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 






DOWLING'S Fifth Avenue 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10. N. Y. 


You'll be glad you 


FRIC POSTAGCiJ 


HOURLY AIR SERVICE 

OPTIONAL AT LOWEST AVAILABLE RATES! 


Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 
















































We proudly present the new—ALL NEW—matchless 




TAPE 

RECORDERS 



Years ahead in design and performance, the new Pentron recorders 
offer the ultimate in finest quality sound reproduction. And their oper¬ 
ation is simpler than ever, thanks to the wonderful new single rotary 
control for play, record, fast forward and rewind! 

Aristocrat Model NL-3. A magnificent instrument with response of 
40-15,000 cps • illuminated VU meter • four speakers • up to lOW peak 
output • automatic braking • two speeds • double LC crossover net¬ 
work, plus a host of other exclusive features. Designed (but not re¬ 
served) for the connoisseur. Regularly $269.95. At Dowling's only 
$209.50 Cash or $20.50 Down. 

Champion Model NL-2. Enjoy truly professional response with this 
superb new recorder! Features include interlock button • two speakers 
• Magic eye indicator • response to 13,000 cps • two speeds • automatic 
braking. 

Regularly $209.95. At Dowling’s only $169.50 Cash or $6.50 Down. 
Mercury Model NL-1. Unsurpassed for quality and value. For those 
who appreciate truly fine sound reproduction. Never before available 
at this low price. Regularly $149.95. At Dowling’s only $124.50 Cash 
or $12.50 Down. 

All these fabulous new PENTRON Tape Recorders are available in 
Stereo models for thrilling life-like, three-dimensional sound! Only 
$30.00 (just $3.00 Down!) additional. 

Write DOWLING’S Fifth Avenue today for details of the new, ALL 
NEW PENTRONS! 



ILIFETIME GUARANTEE 
• 30 DAY FREE TRIAL 

• FREE POSTAGE 


New 1957 

SupeJ^N^ew 



Latest version of the original singie 
lens reflex and finest ever —don’t 
confuse with older models! With 
improved Rangefinder Penta Prism 
and choice of Fully Automatic lenses: 
Westanar f/2.8 $299.60 Cash or 
$29.96 Down; Tessar f/2.8 $333.00 
Cash or $33.30 Down; Biotar f/2.0 
or Xenon f/1.9 lens $399.00 Cash or 
$39.90 Down. 

Leica M-3 with Elmar f/3.5 lens 
$363.00 Cash or $36.30 Down; with 
Summicron f/2.0 lens $456.00 Cash 
or $45.60 Down; with New Dual 

Range Summicron t/2.0 and Optical 

Viewing Unit $495.00 Cash or $49.50 

Down; with Summarit f/1.5 $495.00 

Cash or $49.50 Down. New “RF" 
Summaron f/3.5 lens with Viewing 

Unit $139.50 Cash or $13.95 Down. 

_ 1957 lOOOF 

ll^HASSELBLAD 

1/1000 second, 
Tessar f/2.B pre-set lens, interchange¬ 
able film magazine and lenses plus a 
host of accessories give the 
HASSELBUD unusual distinction and 
versatility. Price $379.50 Cash or 
$37.95 Down. Write for free booklet! 

New 1957 

ROLLEIS! 

Rolleicord Vawith Xenar iraiHH 
f/3.5 $124.55 Cash or 
$12.45 Down; Rolleiflex 

3.5G $232.50 Cash or 
$23.25 Down; with 

$272.50 Cash or $27.25 /j. 

Down. Rolleiflex 2.8E 
$291.50 Cash or $29.15 



Now — Get Even More 

in the newest 

KONICA III 

You’ve seen the independent reports certifying the superb quality of this 
amazing 35mm camera. Now, you get the latest Light Value MXL shutter and 
an improved rectangular range-viewfinder, brighter than ever before PLUS 
other luxury features such as; 

• Rapid advance lever on front of camera. Easiest for 
vertical as well as horizontal shots 

• Brite-Line, single window coupled range-viewfinder 

• Built-in self-timer 

• Crank-fitted rewind 

• World-renowned Hexanon f/2.0 lens 

With all these advantages, the new KONICA III still does not cost $300.00 
as you might think. It is only $124.75 Cash or $12.75 Down—at DOWLING’S. 

THE LENS ALONE IS WORTH THE PRICE! 

Be sure to order these useful accessories, too: 

Leather eveready case.$12.50 Send for complete 

KONIFLASH III (BC). 9.95 illustrated brochure 

KONI HOOD lens shade. 2.95 FREE at DOWLING’S! 



End your movie exposure problems with the 

^ EUMIGC-3 

the Electronic Eye Smin Camera 

Look through the bright, clear viewfinder of 
this marvelous new camera. You see a fine 
cross-hair and a needle. While shooting, you 
keep the needle centered with its fingertip 
control and you know you are exposing each frame perfectly! 
Yes, anyone can make perfect movies with the new EUMIG C-3. 
And it keeps pace with your greater skill and ambition! The fast, 
superbly corrected f/1.9 coated lens lets you film even in poor 
light, needs no focusing. Variable shutter speeds are provided. 
The Electronic Eye meter can be matched to the ASA speed of 
different films for constant accuracy. An accessory wide-angle 
lens component s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s your field of view when shooting 
in close quarters. Distant subjects are brought close by an acces¬ 
sory telephoto lens. With all these features and many more, the 
EUMIG C-3 is only $129.95 Cash or $12.95 Down! Or, get the 
complete EUMIG C-3 outfit, including both Telephoto and Wide 
Angle lens components for $194.85 Cash or $19.85 Down. 

For better movies—automatically—order your EUMIG camera 
from DOWLING’S today! 


EXTRA! 

FABULOUS NEW BELL & HOWELL 
ELECTRIC EYE CAMERAS 
NOW IN STOCK. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS-TODAY! 




175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Mail ' 

in a N. Y. Landmark, the Flatiron Bidg. at 23rd St. ^OOAy, J 
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VARIABLE 
CONTRAST PAPER 



j.V 


Now SPOT-O-MATIC 

ENLARGING 

METER 

Is EflFective With Them All! 


NEW 10-Second- 

Method! 

■ About 10 seconds to use Spot-O-Mafic! 

■ 10 seconds to expose most enlargements! 

All with greater accuracy than ever be¬ 
fore! Made possible by new method to 
**Zero in” for paper you use, to replace 
published “speeds”. 


1. Spot-O-Matic gives o direct reading for con- 

2. For most prints Spot-O-Matic enables you 




LETTERS 


The Price Was Wrong 

Thank you for the publicity given our 
client, C. P. Goerz American Optical Com¬ 
pany, on their Vertoscope Viewer in your 
July issue. However, through some over¬ 
sight the cost was shown as $7.50. Actual¬ 
ly the list price should have read $750. 

This is a valuable instrument which en¬ 
ables the viewer to see negatives as posi¬ 
tives instantly, enlarged 2V2 times. It will 
take negatives up to 214x314 inches. We 
shall appreciate it if you will correct this 

R. E. McGuire 
R. E. McGuire Associates, Inc. 

New York City 

Professional Advice 



I was very impressed with the July 
We Asked the Pros column. Most of the 
photographers preferred shooting in the 
shade rather than the sun. I am a begin¬ 
ning amateur photographer and so de¬ 
cided to take this little girl’s photograph 
as they recommended. It was taken with 
a Rolleiflex at 1/250 sec and f/8 on Tri-X. 

Nora Mueller 
East Orange, N. J. 

Dexim Pu 

I have read the Bob Greblawhcs article 
Report on the World’s Fastest MUf with 
great interest (page 95 of June Yhpargo- 
tohp), but feel a bit dexim pu. Surely the 
ASA srebmun don’t conform to the seru- 
tcip. Someone must have dexim pu the 
eno or the rehto. 

Hans Kaupmann 
New York, N. Y. 
• Sorry, but ASA sexedni given are 
tcerroc—all sevitagen were given same 
gnitnirp time—ylsuoivbo 1600 should give 
tsethgil print and 12,800 tsekrad. —Ed. 

Heaven-Sent 

I’d tried them all, 777, X-500, ad naus., 
but now, thanks to Bob Schwalberg’s 
August article on the film-developer re¬ 
lationship, I believe I’ve found my par¬ 
ticular Nirvana. I was certain shooting 
Plus-X at 400/320 with development in 
D-76 for only 12 minutes would give me 
translucent celluloid, but I tried anyway. 
And by Jove, you and George Eastman 
have given me the best negatives I’ve ever 
made; I am deeply appreciative to you 
both. Incidentally, I find the Schwalberg 
articles excellent and also engagingly 
written. Unlike so many other articles his 


assume an educational role and so say 
enough rather than too little. There’s 
nothing wrong with verbiage so long as 
it’s wheat and not chaff. 

Ralph E. Crabill, Jr. 

U. S. National Museum 
Washington, D. C. 

Directory Correction 

There is an error in Mr. Woodson’s 
survey on page 170 of the Photography 
Directory which I would like to correct. 
We have granted degrees in photography 
since 1950. We presently grant the B.S. 
degree in Photographic Science and the 
B.F.A. degree in Illustrative Photogra¬ 
phy, and in September we begin a new 
program leading to the B.S. degree in 
Applied Photography. The information 
is correct except as an accredited college 
we do not belong in this classification 
nor, for that matter, does the Illinois In¬ 
stitute of Technology, which is incorrectly 
listed as the Illinois Institute of Photog¬ 
raphy. Our degrees are accredited by 
the Department of Education of the State 
of New York and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. 

C. B. Neblette 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Black-and-White Transparencies 

I have just read Mr. Shaman’s article 
on black-and-white transparencies (Jime) 
and would like to recommend another 
method. As a TV photographer, I am 
aware of the black-and-white transpar¬ 
ency and interested in speed and quality. 
Here, we go the other way around and 
always print from a negative, a method 
which has many advantages over the 
direct positive method, with few draw¬ 
backs. I use a strip frame and an enlarger 



Slide from the Other Side 


and make contact prints on the fine grain 
positive. Contrast and density can be con¬ 
trolled easily, because the film is handled 
under yellow safelights and it responds 
to variations in exposure and develop¬ 
ment (in paper developer). There is no 
detectible grain and the process from 
printing to mounting takes less than 15 
minutes. 

Al Clemens, Jr. 

WHBQ, Division of RKO 
Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 





























NO EMPTY BOAST . . . 
BUT BACKED BY FACT! 


The Lens Alone is Worth The Price! 


New 



KONICA 

r" 


III only ^24!? 


niy Japan’s largest photographic 
manufacturer, 100-year old Konishiroku 
—plus Japan’s abundant supply of rare- 
element volcanic earth (made into glass 
in Konishiroku’s own factories) —plus the 
world-wide sales that make Konica’s 
large-scale monthly production possible 
. . . could achieve this modern miracle 
of camera science! 

Here is a camera whose precision qual¬ 
ity and features automatically put it in 
the luxury $300 class. By eliminating the 
one feature— lens interchangeability —so 
many pay for but rarely use (by actual 
survey), Konica’s price was brought down 
to $124.75! This is because the costly 
focal-plane type shutter that is optically 
correct for interchangeable lenses—is not 
needed with Konica. 


As for Konica’s lens—impartial con¬ 
sumer organizations*, government testing 
bureaus’* and professionals*, have found 
Konica’s HEXANON f2 lens better than 
most, and at least equal to any top 50mm 
f2 lens on the market . . . regardless of 
price! Why this stress on lenses? Simply 
because your photo results are dependent 
on your camera’s lens. Remember this 
when comparing cameras! Lens, plus the 
new Light-Value Shutter (speeds 1 sec. to 
l/500th) and a super-brilliant rangefinder 
and viewing window (rectangular eye¬ 
piece, like your film shape) . . . make the 
new KONICA III the most interesting 
camera of the year. 

*Want more documentation? See for 
yourself at your Konica Franchised 
Dealer, or write directly to: 



M/g. by KONISHIROKU PHOTO II 
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Announcing another Bell & Howell first... 

A camera that uses the energy of 



Beil & Howell 


New 8mm Electric Eye model 
sets its own lens 

automatically, 
instantly and continuously 
—correctly exposes 

every foot of film! 


You may have dreamed of an 8mm movie camera like this 
— but you’ve never seen one before! It works like magic 
... actually uses the energy of light to set its own lens. 

A built-in Electric Eye system is the key to this mod¬ 
ern miracle. It judges existing light then uses the light’s 
own energy to open or close the iris. The Eye works auto¬ 
matically and precisely ... never makes a mistake, never 
over-exposes or under-exposes. It works instantly and 
continuously too. You’re always ready to shoot. You’ll 
never miss a fast-moving scene that would be over in the 
time it takes to set a manual camera. And because the 
Electric Eye works so fast, you can pan from sun to shade 
and back again . . . without a worry in the world. 


Fantastic? This camera even has a thermistor that 
compensates for variations due to temperature changes. 
You’ll get precision exposures whether you’re filming 
snow scenes in Alaska or elephants in Africa. There’s 
even an exposure beacon in the viewfinder that warns 
you not to shoot when there’s too little light. And a spe¬ 
cial manual control lets you set your own “f-stops” for 
black and white film, or when you want a unique creative 
effect on color film. 

You have to see this camera to believe it. We suggest 
you do so at your dealer’s. The Bell & Howell “290” 8mm 
Electric Eye camera with f/1.9 Super Comat lens can be 
yours for as little as $17.00 down. 


Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 










light to assure perfect exposures! 



Light strikes Electric Eye 1 and is converted into energy 
which passes through thermistor 2 for temperature com¬ 
pensation. Energy is then transmitted to computer 3 
which opens or closes the jewel-mounted iris 4 to admit 
just the right amount of light for correct exposure. At the 
same time, the lens setting is reported by a red-needled 
exposure gauge on the front of the camera. It shows the 
Electric Eye detecting and adjusting to changes in light 
you may not even notice. All this takes place in a split 
second .. . continuously and automatically. 

See your photographic dealer for a full demonstration 
of this imique camera. For free booklet, write Bell & 
Howell, 7106 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 

October, 1957 



Bell e Howell 

50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS 

THROUGH IMAGINATION 


15 












WORD 

TRAVELS 

FAST 

"irs 

FABULOUS" 



COMPARE ALL 
THE FEATURES 
AND COMPARE 
THE PRICE 


^99 


SO 

f:1.9 

LENS 


Drum talk or sign language, wire¬ 
less or word-of-mouth . . . the 
AIRES is acclaimed the world’s 
best 35mni value. See it and you'll 
agree. Look through the AIRES’ 
brilliant new "trimming” type com¬ 
bined viewfinder-rangefinder that 
makes it a cinch to shoot fast-mov¬ 
ing objects, even if you wear eye¬ 
glasses. Notice the new LVS 1/500 
sec. shutter . . . the rapid film re¬ 
wind handle . . . the automatic 
rangefinder focusing down to less 
than 2 feet . . . the fast 6-element 
f:1.9 45mm lens that can even take 
pictures indoors without flash. See 
nil the AIRES features now at 
your dealer. 


For literature, write Depl.P A710. 


all m a r ) / n c. 

1909 So. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo. 

In Canada: Shino (Canada) lid.. 400 Ontario SI. W., Montreal 
In Hawaii: Movie Supply of Hawaii, Ltl. 1354 Kapiolam, Honolulu 
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I TOOLS 

! AND _ 

TECHNIQUES 

a r<nmd~upj)J recrtit developments and significant trends 


"Pushing" Super Anscochrome. Ever since 
Ansco’s jubilant introduction of the film 
six months ago at IPEX, easy “pushabili- 
ty” has been one of the many reasons for 
Super Anscochrome’s popularity. (Its ef¬ 
fective exposure index may be increased 
by longer times in the first and color de¬ 
velopers, without requiring the use of 
correction filters or the modification of 
processing solutions. Normal 100-speed 
Super Anscochrome processing is identi¬ 
cal to that for the older 32-speed Ansco¬ 
chrome—the same solutions and develop¬ 
ing times are used.) 

Based on their “pushing” experience 
with 32-speed Anscochrome, a number of 
custom color laboratories were soon of¬ 
fering processing for a wider range of 
effective exposure indexes than those 
given in the original Ansco recommenda¬ 
tions. The May-June issue of Ansconian 
makes it official with this table. 


Exposure 

Developing Times 

1st 

Developer 

Color 

Developer 

50* 

12 

12 

100 

16 

14 

150 

19 

16 

200 

23 

16 

300-400* 

30 

24 


‘Emergency use only 


The 50 rating gives noticeably lower con¬ 
trast. Transparencies shot in the 300-400 
range show considerably lower D-max 
(lower shadow density), and with some 
emulsions a tendency to go brownish- 
yellowish. A CC-lOB or CC-IOC filter can 
be helpful in correcting this color shift. 

Incidentally, one widely circulated 
Ansco release gave a first developer time 
of 15 minutes for a 100 exposure index. 
This has since been corrected to 16 min¬ 
utes, as shown here. 

Wonder Paper-fabric. The Ozalid Divi¬ 
sion of General Aniline and Film Cor¬ 
poration is participating in a survey of 
the American market for uses of Paper- 
tex, an amazingly durable paper-like fab¬ 
ric recently developed in Italy and soon 
to be manufactured in this country. Made 
of nylon chemically bonded with acrylic 
resins, it is said to have exceptional di¬ 
mensional stability and to be waterproof, 
tearproof, and noncombustible. We had 
a brief look at a sample which resembled 
a heavy but limp paper, and which cer¬ 
tainly seemed to support these claims. 


Papertex has found limited acceptance in 
Europe for official documents, nautical 
charts, and many safety-paper purposes. 
Ferrania of Italy uses Papertex for some 
of its photographic papers. Ozalid (a 
sister division of Ansco) will research, 
among other angles, possible photographic 
and photomechanical uses of Papertex. 

EV on Kodak Cameras! The possibiUty of 
/-numbers disappearing completely from 
cameras—at least amateur cameras—is 
strengthened with the introduction of 
Eastman Kodak’s new Pony and Signet 
35-mm lines. (See product story on page 
122.) All four of these cameras have EV 
markings, and all are clearly intended for 
use with Exposure Values rather than 
shutter-speed and /-stop combinations. 

The LVS system (EV in this coxmtry) 
has been adopted with amazing speed by 
camera manufacturers since its debut in 
Germany less than four years ago. Today 
the majority of German cameras imported 
(and in recent months several Japanese 
cameras) have had LVS. Until now, how¬ 
ever, the Polaroid Corporation has been 
the only American camera manufacturer 
with Exposure Value scales. 

The new Signet 30 and Signet 50 



Exposure Value markings are below lens on 
the Signet 50. EV-coupled shutter control and 
diaphragm cannot be moved independently. 


cameras have shutter controls much like 
the original F. Deckel LVS shutter. 
Diaphragm and shutter-speed controls 
are interlocked, and the diaphragm ring 
must be depressed to change the EV set¬ 
ting. The cheaper Pony II model shows 
no /-stops at all. There is just one shutter 
speed, and the diaphragm ring is marked 
in EV numbers only. Even the $5.95 fixed- 
focus Starlet has EV, with a choice of 
two lens openings marked “13 COLOR” 
and “B & W 14.” 

Type C Tips. Previewing the Type C 
story in this issue, we were reminded of 
these two items, which have come—not 
from Kodak—but color-processing labs: 
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WHEN BETTER CAMERAS ARE MADE, EXAKTA IS/tHE FIRST TO MAKE THEM! 



EXAKTA IS THE FIRST SINGLE LENS REFLEX 35-MM CAMERA 


First camera in the world with built-in flash! 

First reflex with high-speed FI.5 lenses! 

First reflex with 35-mm wide angle lenses! 

First reflex with 28-mm super wide angle lenses! 

First with one-stroke lever-wind! 

First with a focal plane shutter having 27 different shutter speed settings! 

First with a penta prism! 

First with interchangeable viewfinders, waist-level and penta-prism! 

First with automatic diaphragm lenses! 

First with a built-in knife for cutting exposed film! 

First with a split-image rangefinder for reflex cameras! 

First with a film speed indicator! 

First with a noiseless shutter design! 

First with its own Stereo system for previewing in 3-D! 

First with its own Stereo system for taking 3-D pictures! 

First with the magnear device for critical focusing! 

First with interchangeable focusing glasses! 

First with popular-priced microscope adapters, extension tubes and bellows devices! 

First camera honored with a Commemorative postage stamp! 

First camera to play a dramatic part on the famous “miscellany page” of Life Magazine! 

(June 3, 1957 issue) 

When better cameras, will be made, Exakta will make them! Exakta will always be 
first for original features, quality, precision, and craftsmanship! 

The latest Exakta creation is the New, 1957 Automatic Exakta Ha with Penta-Prism 
eye-level Viewfinder and Split-image Rangefinder and 58-mm. F2.0 Carl Zeiss Jena 
Biotar lens with Automatid Diaphragm.$399. 

We invite you to see it at your dealer. Free, colorful Exakta brochure on request. 

EX E C::0]%M:EXXX 705 bronx river road, bronxville s, n. y. 

Exclusive Factory Appointed Representative in the U. S. A. for Sales and Service of Exakta and Exa Cameras 

October, 1957 17 






• Famous rokkor 45mm 5-element f/2.8 coated lens 

• New 'Lumi-Frame' coupled range/viewfinder 

• Built-in 'A-B-C-D' flash guide 

• Fully automatic single-stroke film advance and shutter 
cocking 

• Fully synchronized OPTIper MXV precision shutter 
(speeds 1 sec. to 1/400th and bulb) 

• Built-in self-timer 4r 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 

Minolta 'A' 

• Famous ROKKOR 45mm 4-iSle. 
menf f/3.5 coated lens 


Is it any wonder 


2 GREAT 35’s 
by 

Minolta 


A recent issue of Photo Developments, 
monthly magazine of the Master Photo 
Dealers’ and Finishers’ Association, de¬ 
scribes how one photofinisher uses BFi 
No. 20 Print Flattening Solution to reduce 
curling problems with Type C prints. The 
flattener cannot be used as an extra bath 
as in black-and-white printing, but must 
be mixed with the buffer solution. A flat¬ 
tener dilution of 1:6 with the normal 
buffer concentration is said to result in 
more flexible prints with a minimum of 
curling. 

Ed Evans of Evans Color Laboratory 
tells us of a novel method of Type C ex¬ 
posure determination. A test strip of Type 
C paper is exposed just as if a color print 
were being made, then developed in 1:2 
Dektol. The resulting black-and-white 
print gives an excellent exposure approxi¬ 
mation. 


Royal-X Roll Film. After approximately 
six months’ trade testing by newspaper 
and magazine photographers as SO 1196, 
Eastman’s Royal-X film is now available 
in 620 and 120 sizes. Royal-X, latest addi¬ 
tion to the family of films based on Ko¬ 
dak’s “new technique in emulsion mak¬ 
ing” introduced in 1954 with Tri-X, is a 
Type B Panchromatic material, about 
four times as fast as Royal Pan with the 
same development. 

Eastman Kodak made this historic 
statement in connection with the release 
of Royal-X: “An index of 1,600 may be 
assigned to this film for use with most 
exposure meters. The exposure index de¬ 
termined by the American Standard pro¬ 
cedure, and including the full safety fac¬ 
tor, is 650. Because this extra margin of 
safety is unnecessary, a value of 1,600 is 
recommended for average subjects.” 

This the first time, to our knowledge, 
that a major U. S. manufacturer has rec¬ 
ommended a working index other than 
that determined by the American Stand¬ 
ard Method for Determining Photographic 
Speed and Exposure Index PH2.5, since 
the ASA standard’s publication in 1954. 


Odds & Ends. The use of Ilford’s Pheni- 
done to process Anscochrome is detailed 
in the July 5 issue of The British Journal 
of Photography. Complete formulas and 
procedures are given, employing a Pheni- 
done-hydroquinone first developer and a 
Genochrome color developer. 


. . . May & Baker Ltd. warn that their 
color developing agent Genochrome may 
ignite spontaneously when mixed dry 
with hydroxylamine hydrochloride. There 
is no danger if the chemicals are mixed in 
solution, however. Color developers con¬ 
taining both chemicals are widely used in 
Europe. 


. . . Another attempt to solve the classic 
problem of photographic paper curling is 
described in U. S. patent 2,784,088, issued 
3/5/57 to W. H. Griggs and assigned to 
Eastman Kodak. A thin coating of 10-15 
percent polystyrene resin dispersion is ap¬ 
plied to the paper back and set with heat 
before application of baryta and emulsion 
layers.—N 
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A PRECISION 

2 V 4 X 2 V 4 single lens 

REFLEX WITH 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
LENSES 


150mm f:4 
TELEPHOTO KALIGAR LENS 

Ideal for portraiture and close-ups. Five spe¬ 
cially designed elements eliminate "edge cut¬ 
ting”. Taking angle 29°, Apertures from f:4 
to f:22 with click stops, Focuses 
to 5 feet. Uses Series VI filters.... » 


MHiiM Ih Set of 3 Extension Tubes for 

|H||2 U KALIMAR REFLEX..$12.95 

IB *1 


This exciting new single-lens reflex is com¬ 
pletely versatile; an all-purpose camera for 
"all-around” photography. Distinctive features 
include: Instant mirror return that ends 
ground-glass blackouts. Focal plane shutter. 
Speeds to 1/500th sec., Automatic film trans¬ 
port, Full flash synchronization for electronic 
units and for focal plane bulbs at all shutter 
speeds. 


With 80mm ^ 
f:3.5 Preset 
Standard Lens 


50 


KALIGAR LENS 

7-element retrofocus type lens with excellent 
resolving power. Taking angle 73°, Apertures 
from f:3.5 to f:22 with click stops. Focuses 
to 2 feet. Uses 72mm screw 
mount filters. 


Ka/ 



n c. 


For literature, Write 
Dept. PR710 


1909 S. Kingshighway 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 






these photographs were ipiprqyed^ with a 

Simmon omega enlarger 


... the only enlarger with the growing family of accessories that constantly 
extend your enlarger’s usefulness. With OMEGA you achieve improved negative 
cropping with the new OMEGA Masking Device which cuts off stray light from 
your easel area ... with OMEGA you achieve complete distortion correction by 
combining negative tilting with easel tilting for controlled sharpness without 
stopping down the enlarger lens. Your franchised dealer will be glad to tell you 
more about the amazing system that keeps your Omega ever young, ever new. 
Send for booklet, “How to Buy the Right Enlarger.” 


focus it once — then forget it — AUTOMEG A D-3 

for negatives to 4" x 5" — $244.50 — prices start from $109.50 


for further information, write to SIMMON BROTHERS, INC. 


30-28 


r Ave., I.I.C. 1, N.Y. 

Populai 
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The tele attachment lens for Models I and II or 
the tele component lens for III and IV will do it. 


Want to bring 

distant subjects closer? 


The wide-angle component lens for Models III 
and IV will give you a coverage of 60°. 

Want pictures of small objects? 

Proxar slip-on lenses that fit any Contaflex wili 
let you take close-ups from 39 inches down to 
only 6 inches with the camera hand held. 

4 MODELS 


A sensation from the start! And today the swing to Contaflex is greater than 
ever. The reason is simple. Contaflex offers a unique combination of features 
never before available in a 35mm camera. Features that bring greater pleasure 
and finer accomplishment to photography. 

You sight and focus right through the lens at full f/2.8 aperture. This gives 
you a BIG, brilliant and unreversed view which covers exactly the area that 
will appear in the picture. YOU ARE FREE FROM ALL PARALLAX 
PROBLEMS. Automatic diaphragm closes down to pre-set stop when you 
release the shutter. 


Contaflex I with Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 45mm lens, $153. 
Contaflex II, like Model I but with bullt-ln exposure 
meter, $176. 

Contaflex III. Has convertible Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 
50mm lens whose front element Is quickly inter¬ 
changeable, with an 85mm f/4 tele or a 35mm f/4 
wide-angle component lens, $176. 

Contaflex IV, like Model III but with built-in expo¬ 
sure meter, $199. 



Super Sharp Focusing under all conditions 

As you sight through the view-finder, you see the rangefinder and the ground- 
glass ring. You can focus with either, or both simultaneously, insuring criti¬ 
cally sharp negatives for any type of subject. For fast sport shots, the range¬ 
finder is ideal; on complicated backgrounds and for close-ups the ground-glass 
ring comes to your aid. 

Every Contaflex model has the fast color-corrected Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens, 
capable of meeting an extremely wide range of light conditions. Synchro 
Compur MXV shutter to 1/500. 

Permits the use of quick-change WIDE-ANGLE and TELEPHOTO 
component lenses; also inexpensive Proxar supplementary lenses for 
close-ups down to 6". And with the Steritar attachment you can take 
three-dimensional pictures without changing film. Truly a camera of 
exceptional scope! 

At leading dealers. Write for Contaflex booklet. 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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WAY TO BIGGER SAVINGS...BETTER OUAllTY.,.FASTER SERVICEI 


COMPARE! 

urworlt! Compare oui 
ice! Better prints from yout 
i TRANSPARENCIES every time! 

2I/4x3'/4 (20c ea., any 10) 25^ 
31 / 2 x 31/2 (white border) 40fS 
31 / 2 x 5 (white border) 40C 

sot 
1.00 

\ BxiO . 2.00 

' color w - 


COLOR FILM 

PROCESSING 

Top Quality! Prompt Service 
KODACHROME 


EKTACHROME • ANSCOCHROME 
SUPER ANSCOCHROME 

120 SUPER SLIDES.$1.25 

120-2'A X 2V4. mounted_1.25 

KOOACOLOR 



KODACOLOR 

KODAGOLOr. ENLARGEMENTS 

5 X 7.$1.15 

B X 10.$2.75 

KODAGOLOR MAT-TONES 

5 X 7.$1.65 

8 X 10.$3.50 

KODACOLOR FILM 
All sizes Processed. 75f 

Send cash with order! We pay 
postage! Money back guaran^ 
tee oa ail osir work! 



COLOR CLINIC 


A famous technician solves your problems 


Resolution in 4x5 Blow-ups 

Some months ago you told about firms 
that would blow-up transparencies to 
4x5 or larger. What degree of resolution 
can be expected in such enlargements? 
How satisfactory are they? —R.C.McC., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The degree of resolution in an en¬ 
larged transparency depends very much 
on the original material and what it is 
being enlarged upon. For example, if 
you have a Kodachrome original and 
make from it an enlarged transparency 
on Anscochrome, you’ll have very good 
resolution, since each of these films is the 
sharpest in its respective size (35-mm 
and 4x5). Then, too, a 4x5 transpar¬ 
ency is viewed usually by eye on a light 
box, whereas a 35-mm would be project¬ 
ed, or looked at with a magnified viewer. 
However, if you were to use a less sharp 
material—^like 35-mm Ektachrome, the 
end result would be defined more softly, 
although you might not notice the dif¬ 
ference when viewed by eye, and when 
the larger transparency was viewed at a 
proper viewing distance. No matter what 
you copy, you always lose something and 
no copy is always as good as an original. 
But a good copy can incorporate crop¬ 
ping and color retouching, and is often 
easier to sell or reproduce from. 


Well friend, you have hit on one of the 
little problems that makes many of us 
mount our own slides. It works like this; 
your camera, with the old Rolleikin 
adapter, was masked off to shoot a 24x36- 
mm format which is pretty much the ac¬ 
cepted format for 35-mm double-frame 
cameras. Kodak has automatic mounting 
machines; automatic in that they seal and 
mount automatically, but the films are 
placed into frame position by hand. Ko¬ 
dak’s masks are slightly smaller than this 
by about 11/2 or 2 mm; this slight amount 
of cropping gives them a little leeway 
and tolerance in framing. It also lets 
them crop out anything unwanted on the 
edge. You, however, frame very tightly, 
and in addition, the Rolleikin mount may 
be slightly off, so you have a cumulative 

My advice is (a) check critically with a 
groimdglass the exact area included in 
the camera through the mask and adjust 
the finder mask to coincide (b) always 
allow yourself a little room for border or 
mask slipping; and (c) if this doesn’t 
work, get your films returned in strip 
form and moimt them yourself using 
some of the masks on the market that 
are a little larger. In that way you’ll be 
sure of getting what you see. 

Of course, with a Rollei you might have 
fvm shooting Super-Slides, too. 


B. and W. Slides from Color 

I need some black-and-white slides 
from color transparencies. How would 
Kodak Direct Positive Film be for this? 
—H.J.I., Duluth, Minn. 

This film works very well for copying 
Kodachromes, although some workers 
find a preflash exposure will help to cut 
down the contrast. On a regular Kodak 
Professional viewer I use a preflash of 
about 1/500 second at f/11, although it de¬ 
pends very much on the original trans¬ 
parency contrast. And you might want 
to experiment with your own setup. In¬ 
cidentally, did you know that you can 
also use Kodak Panatomic-X film and 
reverse it in Direct Positive Developing 
Kit chemicals? This is good to know if 
you do not have enough work to require 
buying the bulk loads of Direct Positive 
Film and respooling them. Write to Ko¬ 
dak Sales Service Dept, for Pamphlet F- 
19 called Black and White Transparencies 
with Panatomic-X Film. 

Masking Problem 

I have an annoying problem: When I 
take 35-mm Kodachrome slides in my 
Rolleiflex, using the Rolleikin adapter, 
the mounted slide always shows less at 
the bottom than I see in my finder. I 
suspected parallax was the problem until 
I “unmounted” one of Kodak’s masks and 
discovered the missing portion. Who is to 
blame: the Kodak mounting machine? 
My finder? Me? —P.S.H., Washington, 
D. C. 


Groflorger Adaptation 

I have a Graflarger which has a cold- 
cathode light supposed to be 3500 K. I 
want to use it to view transparencies and 
also for making reversal color prints. 
Can you tell me what filters to use ?— 
C.C., Detroit, Mich. 

We think you will have difficulty here. 
In the first place, although the Graflarger 
is an excellent device it was not designed 
for color printing and present-day color- 
print materials are not designed to be 
viewed with this kind of light source. 
The cold-cathode light does not have a 
true color temperatxu-e—it does not have 
a source of black body radiation, from 
which true Kelvin temperature is meas¬ 
ured, and is not a continuous-spectrum 
source. However, you may be able to use 
some filters to make it acceptable for 
viewing. If it appears greenish, as you 
say, try looking at it through a light-red 
filter such as a CCIOR or 20R. You can 
probably make a very acceptable viewer 
from it but I do not believe you will 
get highly satisfactory color prints unless 
you ask the manufacturer to supply you 
with a new grid designed especially for 
the print materials you will be using. 


Questions of general interest to the color 
photographer will be answered in this de¬ 
partment. However, individual replies con not 
be given for questions that are not used.—Ed. 
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THESE ARE THE TOP 3 FEATURES IN EXPENSIVE CAMERAS TODAY; 



1. Internally-Coupled Automatic Lenses-that permit you to focus 
at full aperture for maximum light, then close down to the selected 
aperture automatically when you shoot. The coupling mechanism 
inside-not outside-the camera body makes for greater efficiency. 

2. Lens Interchangeability—the feature indispensable to the 
photographer who wants to explore every photographic field- 
wide-angle photography, portraits, telephoto work, macro and 
microphotography, etc. 

3. Two-way single-lens viewing-either through Waist-level finder 
for perfect composition control or through prismatic eye-level 
finder, ideal for action scenes. And never a worry about parallax 
error! 




T i POPWm PIIICE 


Yes... you show the insight and buying sense of a professional 
when you decide on the new automatic Praktica FX3 ... the best 
dollar-for-dollar value in the fine camera field. Only Praktica FX3 
offers—at a price within reach—all three top features found only 
on the most expensive cameras... internally-coupled automatic 
lenses, lens interchangeability and two-way single-lens reflex 
viewing! 

What’s more, Praktica FX3 offers the ideal photographic corn- 


photography; plus the benefits of single-lens reflex photography 
—ground-glass focusing that delivers ideal control of composi¬ 
tion and lighting, through-the-lens visibility and freedom from 
parallax error. For action shots, portrait work or scenic pictures, 
Praktica FX3 always gives you a perfect preview of the picture 
you’re going to get. 

You’ll agree that the new automatic Praktica FX3 is truly a 
luxury camera at a popular price. See it now-at your camera 
dealer’s! 



STANDARD CAMERA 






















# # # 



. Automatic Operation, but .. 


Ricoh has “Triggermatic” Single 
Stroke action for SUPER SPEED! 



some have Easy Focusing, but. . . 


a jew have a Light Value Shutter, but ... " 


some have Single Window Viewing/Focusing, but ... ” 


many have Needle Sharp Lenses, but . .. 


some have Rapid Rewind, but., 


a couple have MFX Flash Synch, but ... 


Ricoh has Duo-Lever Focusing 

for SUPER EASE! 

Ricoh has new Seikosha MXL 

for SUPER ACCURACY! 

Ricoh has Big-Window 
Viewing/Focusing for 

SUPER BRIGHTNESS! 

Ricoh has 5-element coated f2.8 
45mm Ricomat Lens for 

SUPER SHARPNESS! 

Ricoh has Fold-Away extra-large-radius 
Crank for SUPER EFFICIENCY! 

’ Ricoh has Built-In Wireless 
MFX Clip-On Flash Contact for 

SUPER CONVENIENCE! 





combines all these features at a price 
that makes it the year’s SUPER VALUE 



dD Write for free illustrated folder; RIKEN OPTICAL INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Why You Should 

LEARN to 
EARN at. 

1 Location-in beautiful Santa Barbara 
with its semi-tropical climate-“Where 
the Mountains meet the Sea” 


Outstanding Teachers-Every instructor 
a trained specialist with national and 
mternational reputations in their 
respective fields 


Successful Brooks Graduates-over 95% 

of our hundreds of graduates are 
gainfully employed-many operating 
their own succe^ful studios 



BROOKS INSTITUTE COURSES: 
Complete 23-month Course in: 

Professional Portraiture 
Illustrative Photography 

Advertising, Fashion, General 
Commercial, Pictorial-Journalism 
Color Printing and Techniques 
Motion Picture Production 

• Short Courses 

Tailored to individual’s special 
needs. One week or more. May 
. enter at any time. 

• Motion Picture Course 
From Script to Screen . . . 
Commercial, Television, 
Documentary 

Co-Educational • Approved for Veterans 
Placement Service 

TheCatewaylto:a:Ehotographic Career 



lof the unique BROOKS "Learn 
By Doing” system. Mail coupon today! 


BROOKS INSTITUTE. Dept. 3 



But Some of IViy Best Friends Use 4x5! 


It really hasn’t been very many years 
since the editors of photo magazines were 
asking: “Is 35-mm here to stay?” and 
answering, “. . . Well . . . maybe . . . 
if . . . but . . .” Last August, in the first 
of our two special 35-mm issues, the pro¬ 
prietors of this journal sounded a more 
timely note when they empaneled a group 
of six outstanding professionals to an¬ 
swer this question: “Can 35-mm Do 
Everything?” 

Now this may be more than foolhardy, 
especially since nobody asked me, but I 
am compelled to admit that my immedi¬ 
ate response was a 
more than normally 
petulant “Of course 
not!” As may be sus¬ 
pected, these are not 
precisely the words 
used at the time, 
and further rumina¬ 
tion has served to 
diminish neither my 
irritation nor my 
negativism. Even in 
photography, 

“everything” is a 
very, very big word. 

Of the six panel¬ 
ists, who explained 
their use of 35 for 
industrial, sports, 
fashion, portrait, 
landscape, and press 
photography, one. 

Miss Esther Bubley 
(whose category 
was industrial) ad¬ 
dressed herself to 
the question: 

“Can the 35 do 
everything in industry?” Miss Bubley 
asked rhetorically, “My answer is yes. 
And no.” This is so perfect an answer to 
the “everything” question that it need 
never be asked again. But it doubtlessly 
will, it doubtlessly will. And the answer 
will remain: 

Yes, 35 can make pictures of absolute¬ 
ly anything. No, 35 can’t do everything 
as well as every other kind of camera. It 
is really this simple. 

Bob Mottar, an extremely versatile as¬ 
signment photographer, avowed that he’s 
a 35-mm man, even uses it for fashion. 
Mottar made his case with only a few 
passing references to technicalities, talk¬ 
ing mainly about pictures, how they were, 
how they sometimes are, how he wants 
his to be. His aim: to capture the impres¬ 
sion of reality, the fleeting instant in 
which his subjects seem to “come alive.” 
His tool: the 35, and for the good reason 
that it does this job quickly, simply, easily. 

Though pegged to fashion, Mottar’s ar¬ 
gument is really the universal 35-mm ar¬ 
gument: That the recording of everything 
“in sharp relief down to the last stitch in 
the bloomers,” is less valuable, less sig¬ 



nificant, less important, than the “the 
fleeting expression, the passing move¬ 
ment.” And with this I agree whole¬ 
heartedly. 

But I must part company with his as¬ 
sertion that: “The 35 is the most impres¬ 
sionable camera there is.” It is not. The 
finest 35 in the world is only a dumb, 
insensitive, completely unimpressionable 
lump of optical machinery—imtil it finds 
itself in the hands of a sensitive, impres¬ 
sionable photographer who, like my 
friend Bob Mottar, knows what he wants, 
and how to get this onto film. 

The almost uni¬ 
versally uncritical 
acceptance of 35-mm 
is perhaps a greater 
threat than its hy¬ 
percritical condem¬ 
nation of recent 
memory. And the 
fact that technologi¬ 
cal improvements in 
equipment and ma¬ 
terials have re¬ 
vealed more stitches 
in the bloomers than 
was once thought 
possible only in¬ 
creases this danger. 

A friend of mine 
who frequently lec¬ 
tures on the Nation¬ 
al Press Photogra¬ 
phers Association’s 
circuit of “short- 
courses” in press 
photography, 
summed this up 
rather neatly when 
he remarked that: 
“Whenever I return to a city where I’ve 
spoken before, some joker is sure to come 
up and tell me how much he appreciated 
what I said about 35-mm last time, and 
then he’ll show me a bunch of the same 
old hackneyed cliches he used to make 
with a big camera—only now they’re 
grainy.” 

The essential advantage of the 35 is 
that it’s small, imobtrusive, and fast. Its 
essential disadvantage is that because it 
is small, large diameter enlargements are 
required, even to make an 8x10. And the 
trouble is that too many photographers 
fail to make use of its advantages, and 
don’t work hard enough at overcoming its 
disadvantages. 

If you’ve ever watched a real old-time 
news photographer operate his 4x5 press 
camera you know what I’m talking about. 
Some of these guys can re-insert the slide, 
rip the holder out, throw it back in, re¬ 
set the shutter, pull the slide and shoot 
faster than a lot of people working with 
the latest lever-advance 35s. And if 
there’s anything more pitiful than a pho¬ 
tographer who doesn’t seem to know 
what’s where on his 35,1 don’t know what 
Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 














He got that memorable shot in natural color with his 35mm 
Exa—a camera that’s so easy to use that even a child will get 
perfect shots with it the very first time! 

If you haven’t previously handled the single lens reflex Exa, 
you will be pleasantly surprised and thrilled with it, for only 
the Exa makes photography simple and easy! Yes, only the 
Exa permits you to take color, black and white and flash pic¬ 
tures according to your own, exclusive taste! 

Telephoto and Wide Angle lenses are quickly interchangeable 
with the Exa. Everytime you switch a lens, in effect you not 
only create a new camera, but you preview on the ground glass 
(without extra housings) the very picture you will get — a 
feature which is not offered in any other camera system! 


You’ll be proud to own the 35mm single lens reflex Exa... 
the camera that inspires confidence the very first time . ., the 
camera that is produced by the makers of the world-famous 
Exakta. See the Exa today, on display at better camera stores 
everywhere. Free colorful Exa brochure available on request. 


Exa with Waist Level Reflex finder and 50-mm, 

F/2.9 Meritar Lens with Pre-set Diaphragm.$79.50 

Exa Camera, body only, with Waist Level Reflex finder. $59.50 
100-mm F/4.5 Isconar Telephoto Lens (pictured on Exa). $25.00 

100-mm F/2.8 Meyer Trioplan Telephoto Lens.$59.50 

35-mrn F/4.5 Meyer Primagon Wide Angle Lens.$59.50 


EMAKTA CAMERA COMPANY, 705 Bronx River Road, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 

Exclusive Factory Appointed Representative in the U.S.A. for Sales & Service of Exakta and Exa Cameras 
October, 1957 
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world's first magazine load slide viewer for 35mm, bantam and super-slides... $ 14.95 


So simple you’ll find it almost unbelievable . . . you just place slides in the maga¬ 
zine . . . slip the magazine into the ultramatic. See your color slides enlarged 7x! 
Watch slides feed into the viewer and back into the magazine with fingertip action. 
Additional indexed magazines store and protect all your slides! $14.95 less 
batteries; AC model—$18.95 with brightness control. At your local camera store. 


AIREQUIPT MFC. CO., INC. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. V 
Dept. P-IO-U 
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it is. The unobtrusiveness of the 35 is 
due not merely to the compact camera 
design itself, but even more to the con¬ 
tribution of the photographer who has 
learned to operate his camera smoothly, 
skillfully, effortlessly, in everything from 
focusing to reloading. This means prac¬ 
tice, and a lot of it. 

Learning to overcome, or at least to 
minimize the inherent disadvantage of 
the 24x36-mm negative format is largely 
a matter of mastering exposure and de¬ 
velopment. But with the fast-changing 
film and developer situation which has 
made many photographers switch mate¬ 
rials four or five times in the past four 
or five years, it also means taking time 
out to experiment with new (and even 
old) materials which give promise of solv¬ 
ing your problems, whatever they may 
be. And by the same token it means 
sticking with the tried and true until and 
unless the new products really give you 
something worth while that you didn’t 
have before, and that you really need. 

Thirty-five has long since graduated 
from the novelty it was to the reliable 
performer that it is, and has been for 
some time. It is really remarkable how 
many different kinds of people are able 
to accomplish so many different things 
with these little cameras. Because of the 
wide range of accessory lenses, and other 
equipment, 35 may very well be the most 
versatile camera type today. But larger 
(and perhaps even smaller) cameras have 
advantages of their own, and to complete¬ 
ly ignore the things they have to offer 
may very well result in limiting your 
own ability, creativity, or call it what 
you will. 

I think that few will argue with the 
statement that the two greatest photog¬ 
raphers in the world today, or at least 
two of the greatest, are Henri Cartier- 
Bresson and Edward Weston. Bresson’s 
interest is completely tied up with what 
he has called “the decisive moment,” and 
which I will define as the instantaneous 
recognition of those tiny slices of time in 
which reality is so heightened or accentu¬ 
ated as to dwarf the mere cataloguing of 
all the things seen by the lens. Weston is 
interested in nature and its revelation in 
terms of ultrasharp imagery, the play 
of light and shade upon texture, and 
painstakingly precise composition. 

For Bresson there is only one method: 
the Leica and large blow-ups. And for 
Weston only the 8x10 view camera and 
contact prints. Bresson will sacrifice al- ■ 
most anything to gain the spontaneity of 
instantaneous perception. And Weston 
will sacrifice almost nothing for the ulti¬ 
mate revelation of form, shape, texture, 
and detail. Both are masters, and neither 
is interested in being anything but him¬ 
self. But if one is completely devoted to 
the 35, the other to the large view cam¬ 
era, it is that their two great talents are 
both limited to a single way of seeing and 
photographing, and each has chosen those 
tools and techniques best suited to his 
private purposes. 

Real photographers (and this has ab¬ 
solutely nothing to do with professional 
or amateur status) are concerned with 
making pictures. Like plumbers, they 
choose the tool that fits the work.—^ 
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XENOGON f;2.8/35nim 
(for Leica) 


for your 35mm camera, or enlarger, 
choose lenses by Schneider. By 
insisting on this famous name, you 
insure unmatched sharpness and 
brilliancy even in your most critical 
work. For these optical masterpieces 
are acclaimed by professionals and 
amateurs throughout the world as 
absolutely supreme. Your dealer has 
these Schneider lenses in stock, 
or will quickly get them for you. 
Visit him to-clay, or write for 
Schneider literature. 



ended 


FROM ^ SCHNEIDER 


FOR YOUR 35mm WORK 


in focusing mount for 
EXAKTA VX, EXA (bayonet) 
PRAKTICA, CONTAX S&D, PENTAGON, 
PRACTiFLEX FX, (Screw-in) 


Radiogon 

4.0/35min pre-set 

$ 84.95 

Isogon 

4.5/40mm 

54.95 

Xenon 

1.9/50mtn (Stopomatic) 

169.95 

*Xenon 

2.0/80mm 

159.95 

Xenar 

2.8/50mm 

64.95 

Xenar 

3.5/50mm 

54.95 

Tele Xenar 

3.5/90nim pre-set 

89.50 

Xenar 

4.5/105mm 

69.95 

Xenar 

3.5/105mm 

79.95 

Xenar 

4.5/135mm 

84.95 

Tele Xenar 

3.5/135mm (Stopomatic) 

144.50 

*TeleX"'enar 

3.5/135mm pre-set 

129.50 

Tele Xenar 

5.5/150mm 

64.95 

Tele Xenar 

5.5/180mm 

84.95 

Tele Xenar 

5.5/200mm pre-set 

124.50 

Tele Xenar 

5.5/360mm pre-set 

214.50 

»Screw.in mount 

only 



for LEICA 


Xenogon 

2.8/35mm (coupled) 

89.95 

Tele Xenar 

3.5/135mm (coupled) 

114.50 


for enlarging 


Componon 

4.0/50mm Regular mount) 
(Leica mount) 

49.50 



TELE-XENAR f:3.5/90nim 
(for Kine Exakta) 




U.S. Distributor: BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. • 10 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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LIST PRICE, $149.95 

PEERLESS PRICE 

* 109 ” microphone, 

of hi-fi tape, empty 


*10 


99 


down 


I or Rewind! 

Two Speeds, Dual Track — record 
up to 3 hours on one 7 reel. 

All Input and Output Connections 
- record from TV, Radio, Record 
Player, Microphone! Can also be 
used as hi-fi system for your rec- 

IsSrate volume and tone com . 
trols 4 -pole motor 40 to W 
I CDS f req. re sponse. 6 speaKer. | 

i_n--- 

3-dimensional sound. 


V 


^LESS 


in 4 


99 

- down 


listic Sound! amplitier’-\ 

Powerful 5 'NO j mdicapr \ 

I MagicEyoK^ecord'"g'' \ 

to Assure Reproduction! 

' \P'°Iftri3,000 CPS'. , \ 

I \ Automatic index'odica o..^^^^^^ \ 

pifiRONNW 


list price, $299.95 

PEERLESS PRICE 

^189 „ith iTiicrophor 
reel of hi-fi tape, empty re 


\ down 


stereophonic MODEL; 

PEFRLEs's PRICE, $219.95 

Same features as 
HMt equipped for 


'hA?;s»«^Si 4 

1 “Concert Hall’ Realism. 

, Sound-Studio Reproduction - 4U 

‘ to 15,000 cps! 

Automatic Shut-Off at End 0 Reel 

Professional VU Recording Mater! 
Fineer-plite Controi. Two speeds, 
Dual Track. Automatic braking. 
Powerful 4-pole motor. Separate 
Sr and amplifier contrpls. All 
input and output connection^ 


Our Way of 
PASSING-ON SAVINGS 
On Our VOLUME 
PURCHASES 

Send in Stamps or 
Order by Number for these 

NEWEST HI-FI 
PENTRON 
iTape Recorders 





PEERLESS CAMERA*415 LEXINGTON AVENUE, New York 17, N.Y.-MUrrjiy Hill 7-1000 
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ONLY 


ONLY 


[down 


(AC-Battery unit, 
Only $7.89 Down, 

^ncl. Batteries^ 


C-Battery, Inc 
Batteries & 
Jtejuvenator) 


FREE SERVICE 

PLAN from ml 


jpeeuu^ 

NOW 
YOU CAN 
'^AFFORD a NEW 

rAlfGHTYj 

iLfGHTl 


WORLD'S 
SMALLEST, LIGHTEST 

SPEEDLIGHT! 

• Only 7" High ... weja|ts 8 ozs. 

• Works on AC or Battery 

• Tube Good For 100,000 Flashes 

• Battery Pack the Size of 2 Decks of Cards 

• Guide Nos. 30, Kodachrome; 220, Tri-X; 
160, Med^peed Film 
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CAMERA CLUBS C 


This month’s charge is directed for the 
most part to those who make black-and- 
white prints. Look around you, folks, and 
tell me whether or not you notice a fall¬ 
ing-off of interest and participation in 
good print-making. I notice it. And others 
report having noticed it. This is not to 
say that there are not a lot of fine prints 
being made and exhibited. But percent¬ 
agewise the color shooters are taking 
over amateur photography. This may be 
a good thing. It may be a trend which 
can’t be stopped. I may be a mossback. 
And so on. 

The thing isn’t peculiar to the United 
States, either. I have a letter here from 
one of New Zealand’s most active ama¬ 
teurs, a hard-working camera clubber. He 
bemoans the fate of print-making Down 
Under. “Practically all our new mem¬ 
bers,” he writes me, “have joined purely 
and simply for the entertainment the club 
can provide in the way of color shows. 
Black-and-white work in our club is slip¬ 
ping quietly out the back door. A great 
pity!” 

A pity, indeed. And from the bulletin 
of a large Canadian camera club I lift 
the following: “It was noted with regret 
that the color workers are outnumbering 
the black-and-white workers to a marked 
degree. The latter should take comfort in 
the fact that his beautiful prints are his 
own achievement entirely, whereas after 
the color worker has clicked the shutter 
there’s nothing more he can do about it.” 

Granted, the manufacturers are doing 
much to foster this condition, by bringing 
out film and cameras to gladden the 
color shooter’s heart, at every price level. 
This is all to the good—I’m a color shoot¬ 
er myself, and I think color is here to 
stay, like so many other things! 

But it saddens me to hear of one club 
after another (as I do) where only a 
handful of prints is submitted for compe¬ 
tition. On two recent occasions I learned 
of club print competitions which were 
called off by the judges because so few 
pictures were entered. 

There’s no simple solution, of course. 
But I do offer a couple of suggestions. 
One is that the capable print-makers go 
all out to pass their ability along to new¬ 
comers. I feel that you can get a lot of 
people to see the meaning of honest pride 
in the making of a good print. Another 
suggestion is that where a group of peo¬ 
ple feels strongly enough about this, it 
may be feasible to have a club for print- 
makers only. (What am I saying?) Such 
a group might never become large, per¬ 
haps—but there’s much enjoyment to be 
found in intimate discussion of prints and 
the techniques used in making them. 

The color shooters who read this did 
so at their own risk. I definitely am not 
attacking color and its adherents—but I 
hate to see print craftsmanship die out 
without a real good fight for survival. 

Perhaps when the making of color prints 


and enlargements, with control processes, 
is practiced widely, the whole conflict will 
die down. Meanwhile, can anything be 
done—and do you think anything should 
be done—to save the art of print-making? 

People Are Worth While 

When the wife of a New York movie 
club member went out to Tacoma, Wash., 
to enter the multiple sclerosis clinic there, 
her husband sent word to Tacoma Photo¬ 
graphic Society. Here are some of the re¬ 
sults: Eight Tacoma club members met 
the lady’s plane, took her to her hotel. 
Since then they’ve been doing shopping 
for her and have shown her many other 
courtesies. And a member of the Voice- 
spondence Club loaned her a tape record¬ 
er so she and her husband can correspond 
by tape. This news is publicized here as 
an example of the many wonderful things 
clubs can do, with the suggestion that 
your club look around for similar oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Another Academic Tie-in 

Following the item which ran here ear¬ 
lier this year regarding the instruction 
tie-in between Camera Club of New York 
and New York University, a similar pool¬ 
ing of efforts has occurred in Bend, Ore. 
The Cascade Camera Club has allied with 
Central Oregon college to give instruction 
and present photographic programs. Col¬ 
lege authorities and townspeople are en¬ 
thusiastic over results obtained thus far. 

We hear that Southwestern Michigan 
Camera Club Council reached a total of 
20 clubs when the Howell 35mm Camera 
Club came into the fold. This is one of 
the more active councils in the nation 
and it does a real job of keeping things 
moving in its sector. 

Chicago Cinema Club was 30 years old 
this spring. Happy birthday, folks—but 
when will you correct your club address 
to read “Kemper Insurance Building?” 

Amateur Movie Society of Milwaukee 
is in its 20th year. Used to be called Mil¬ 
waukee Movie Makers. 

“The Photo Digest Special,” an annual 
put out by Kalamazoo Camera Club, is 
a real knockout. Excellent cover, neat 
internal treatment, lot of really worth¬ 
while editorial content—such as where 


Any Club Pictures? 

Photographs of interesting camera 
club doings are welcomed by this de¬ 
partment. We can’t undertake to re¬ 
turn pictures submitted, and actual 
use of them in the column will depend 
on suitability and available space. But 
good pictures stand a good chance of 
being used—so send them to Whit 
Hillyer, Camera Club editor. Popular 
Photography, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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For Reliable Light ,.. choose strolionnite! 

PRICES 


Always ready, always reliable, the new Graflex-made 
Strobomite electronic flash unit has what it takes to 
“freeze” the fast action that makes truly remarkable 
pictures—anytime, anywhere. Using four inexpensive 
D-size photoflash batteries, this lightweight, completely 
portable unit provides numerous flashes at less than one 
cent a picture! Operates on 60 cycle, 110-120 volt AC, too. 

ORAFLEX-MADE 
FOR ALL “X” SHUTTERS 

The Strobomite performs with any camera having an 
“X” synchronized shutter. A mounting foot with screw- 
down clamp is designed to fit cameras having an accessory 
mounting shoe. Or, you can use the accessory wire shoe 
adapter if your camera has an internally wired flash shoe. 
Adjustable reflector provides wide light coverage and 
intensity. “Ready light” shows when unit is ready for use. 
Built by Graflex—maker of precision photographic equip¬ 
ment for 70 years—it will give a lifetime of service. 

Energy storage—50 watt-seconds nominal; Flash duration— 
1/1100 sec.; Recycling time —6 sec. AC, 10 sec. battery. 
GUIDE NUMBERS for color transparencies you’ll be proud 
to show: 30 (Film speed ASA 8-10); 56 (Film speed ASA 32). 


Strobomite Power Pack and Lamphead including 


15' AC power supply cord..$59.95 

Wired Shoe Adapter .. 2.95 

“L” Bracket for Lamphead. 3.40 


PERFECT COlhAPANlOH FOR THE 



Strobomite is ideal for use with the precision-built 
Graphic 35. It clips directly onto the Graphic 35’s built-in 
wired accessory shoe. It is in synchronization when the 
shutter is set at “X.” The Graphic 35 is far and away 
the easiest of all 35’s to use. Exclusive Push-Button 
Focusing and Spectramatic Flash Settings make won¬ 
derful pictures—night or day—practically automatic! 
Graphic 35 with f/3.5 lens, only $77.50. Graphic 35 with 
f/2.8 lens, only $87.50. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORA 

joth Anniversary — iSEj-igsi 
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Booster separately 
for Coronet B 
(As illustrated) ^3® 


THE PRECISION FAMILY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


available at leading photographic stores I 


THE FAMOUS WALZ CORONET 
“B" DELUXE EXPOSURE METER 

Although moderately priced — this me^ 
ter has all the features and performance 
of the most expensive meter. Accurate 
photo electric cell. ASA 3 to 1200, f;l 
to f :32 30 sec. to 1/1000. Movie scale 
8 to 64. Automatic Filter factor settings. 
Ultra high and low sensitivity ranges. 

Complete with meter case, chain and 
incident light attachment. 


WALZ CORONA “CLIP-ON" AC¬ 
CESSORY SHOE EXPOSURE METER 

Fits into accessory shoe of every camera. 
Adjustable and removable shoe chp built- 
in. Combination scale for standard and 
LVS shutters, 8 secs, to 1/1000 — 
and movie speed scale ASA 3 to 1600. , 

f:1.4tof;22. 

Complete with leather case and 
neck strap. 




THE SENSATIONAL NEW 
WALZ MOVIE METER 

Think of it—just point and read the correct 
setting on the magnified scale! No adjustments- 
or complicated calculations. Pre- . 

set at 16 frames per sec. for mo- only 
cameras. Genuine photo elec- $595 


trie cell. , 


Leather ci 


THE MOST PRACTICAL BC I 
FLASHGUN! I 
WALZ DELUXE 
FLASH MASTER 

So compact—it folds 
into self-contained 
ease and easily fits 
into yonr pocket. 
New fnll coverage 
sturdy fan-fold re¬ 
flector. Complete 
with coil cord, 22.5 
B.ittery, BC Ca- 
p.iciliir. Flash Test- 
i-r and bulb ejector. 


WALZ 

POCKET 

RANGEFINDER 


I Precision optics provide clear, 
j shari) viewing image. Calibrated 
? in feet or meters. 



WALZ COLOR METER 


A truly universal 
color meter-gives 
direct Kelvin tem¬ 
perature reading 
and filter correc- 


$^9S 



I LIKE ALL WALZ PRODUCTS - GUARANTEED 


EXCLUSIVE U.S.A. ^ U.S. PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 

R EPRESENTATIVE 6478 Sligo Mill Rd., Wash., D.C. 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN . MAIKO OPTICAL & PHOTO PRODUCTS 


in Michigan to find the best scenic shots, 
articles on technique by top-ranking pic¬ 
ture-makers. Sincere congratulations to 
editor Ray Rosenhagen. 

A recent display of prints in the head¬ 
quarters of Photographic Society of Phil¬ 
adelphia contained pictures taken on trips 
by Society members in the 1870s. That’s 
quite a while ago, but the boys certainly 
knew how to fix and wash a print even 
then. Good object lesson. 

Thanks to Nassau County Camera Club 
for putting me on the mailing list of its 
“Lens Paper.” 

Fine Arts Camera Club, Evansville, 
Ind., had a lot of fun circulating a single 
negative among the members. Each mem¬ 
ber made a print, trying to come up 
with something different. 

If you hit Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, in 
your travels, you might want to drop 
in on Saskatoon Camera Club. The group 
meets each first and third Wednesday 
at the King George Hotel. Secretary is 
Miss Grace Morrell, Box 62, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

One of the more active camera clubs 
in the New York area is the Chinese 
Society of Modern Photography, 20 East 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. The mem¬ 
bers put in a lot of work to create a 
pleasant club headquarters in China- 

Having first met in 1956, Tacoma Pho¬ 
tographic Society when last heard from 
had no less than 109 members in good 
standing. Their original meeting was on 
Friday the 13th, too! 

Mashonaland Photographic Society 
(Salisbury, Rbodesia) has been finding 
more guests than members at meetings. 
They’ve had to lower the boom on “reg¬ 
ular” guests. Bona fide visitors are most 
welcome—“regulars” are being asked to 
become members, or else, because of lim¬ 
ited seating accommodations. Seems only 
fair. 

Birthday greetings to Bell & Howell 
Company, which celebrated its 50th an¬ 
niversary in February. Started as a two- 
man operation in a Chicago loft building 
in 1907. 

Foto Club Uruguayo has been running 
some extremely interesting pictures in its 
handsome monthly bulletin. I’m thinking 
particularly of a “before and after” set— 
one photo shows a bunch of the boys 
seated aroimd a dinner table in 1911, its 
companion piece shows the same group in 
1942. It’s interesting to compare them. 

Muskegon Color Club’s year book cer¬ 
tainly wasn’t expensive to put out, but 
it is neat and informative. 

When Saguaro Camera Club (Phoenix, 
Ariz.) plans a dinner affair, the arrange¬ 
ment work is split up nicely. For example, 
those whose membership card numbers 
are between 1 and 30 phone reservations 
to one committee member, 30 to 60 to an¬ 
other, and so on. This way the burden of 
handling reservations is divided among 
five people. 


Is your dub on our mailing list? If not please 
send name and address to: POPULAR PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHY, Department 307, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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More POWCRFtfl than ever and at the LOWCST PRtCBS in photographic history! 


ameras with f:2.7, 2.8, 3.2 
and for Polaroid cameras 
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iThe Lens.Accessory^ 
Sp^ialistr — 


CLOSE-UPS TO 3V^"W>TH CLOSE-UP LENSES 


close-ups from 3W to 38". Simple to use, penults a simple 
with a regular 3' setting to take portrait pictures or even do copy work 
... now close-ups of insects, flowers and macrophotography; possible 
with this inexpensive tool. 



PRICES SLASHED IN HALE!! 

i HIGHEST QUALITY OPTICAL GLASS 

FILTERS 

COATED FILTERS OTHER FILTERS 
IN SERIES SIZES IN . SERIES SIZES 




liable uncoated onlu 


Tor ANSCOCHROME DAYLleHTs 
UV15, UV16, 82A. ’ #11, 81 

For CLOSE-UPS: -)-l, +2, -f3 tea ci 
■ f For KODACHROME, EKTA- “ 

SA3>.C<7.10<j'pCHR0ME DAYLIGHT: Haze, 
p.up.zuc J,, Skylight, 82A, BOB, 81B, 80. 

For ANSCOCHROME, KODA¬ 
CHROME, EKTACHROME TYPE 


Plus 5 PlusS Plus 


retiiniVe^^ 



I ■ i 

h do not have a filterholder, write, namino camera and lent, LEATHER Fll 


Aii four popular speeds, Panatomic X (Back- 
sround X), Plus X, Super XX and Tri-X are 
available in llVt ft., SO ft. and 100 ft leneths 
and 20 and 36 exposure reloads. 

PANATOMIC X; SUPER XX 

m $^09 “ *^77 top $277 

New Emulsions; PLUS X (ASA 80); TRI X 
27% $139 “* 2 ” 

■:f:^vrmiTiTiTh 

in metal cartridges 

2o"Sp!'* Ixp. 

40L 60k 

6 for 32 4 for$2 

Ship. Chgs. 1 or 

Daylight loader with 5 cartridges and 100 ft. 

5^«rtridz«^plus 
Panatomic X, Plus X, 

X *9"’ 


credited in full. Everything listed is brand-neNv (unless otherwise stated) and fully guaranteed against defects. 25% deposit on C.O.D. s 

Items marked ‘Free’, 'Premium' or 'Bonus’ MUST be requested at time of purchase. Foreign orders welcome — allow for extra handling char< 
When ordering accessories, be sure to name your camera, lens, shutter! W hvn in Sviv Ynrli risU us nl 

^ M M mim mm e avenue, new york i. n. y. h 

m MM m B* SEND MAIL ORDERS TO: f.oiK/1.sliifKlxroff 

■ mm m'm mm inc. 135.06 northern blvd., dept, pio flushing 54 , n. y. 
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MONEY-MAKING IDEAS 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR HOBBY PAY OFF 



BY 

GEORGE 
B. WRIGHT 


Somewhere there may be an amateur 
who has never said, “Photography is an 
expensive hobby!” But it is an open se¬ 
cret that many amateurs can add, “—and 
a very profitable hobby, too!” Photogra¬ 
phy is the largest of the “active” hobbies 
(the stamp collectors outnumber us) and 
there are many thousands across the 
country who make their cameras pay off. 

If you are one of them—^or if you’d like 
to be—this colmnn is for you. 

Making part-time money with a camera 
doesn’t fit any formula and no ten “easy 
lessons” will start you off to fame and 
fortune. It appears that the 
ones who turn their eve¬ 
nings and weekends to the 
most profitable use (and 
who often turn their hobby 
into a comfortable business) 
are the ones who discover 
or create a need for their 

ploited area where there is 
no competition until they 
have established them¬ 
selves. This column will 
try to show you, by specific 
examples, what other ama¬ 
teurs and semi-profession¬ 
als do. A few of these may 
be untried in your com¬ 
munity and just waiting for you to step 
up, front and center, and take over. 
Others may spark a fresh idea, an adapta¬ 
tion which opens a completely new field. 

Backyard or bigtime? I jotted down 
a quick list, one evening, of acquaintances 
who were making more than expenses in 
photography. There are two groups, with 
the boundary between them a little hazy, 
and you probably can decide in which 
direction your own ambitions lie. 

The larger group is principally inter¬ 
ested in mining the dollars in their own 
backyard, spending their spare hours on 
local opportunities and often avoiding any 
direct competition with professionals 
where the latter have a distinct advan¬ 
tage. The cases in the list below fall into 
this category. Two other examples, both 
successful, hint at the variety of ap¬ 
proaches. 

One is an insurance executive who 
very literally foimd his opportunity in 
the backyard: his second hobby is flower 
growing, and his color slides have ap¬ 
peared on magazine covers and are made 
up in sets for sale to garden clubs. (This 
combination of hobby or special interest, 
plus photography, is One of the surer ap¬ 
proaches to a solid part-time career.) A 
completely different way, suiting his per¬ 
sonality, was found by a radio repairman 


first 

installment 
of a 
new 

POP PHOTO 
column 

learn how to 
make your hobby 
pay its way 


in a large suburb near New York. He is 
on call as official police photographer 
there. He can drop his work, of course, 
to rush his camera for on-the-scene rec¬ 
ords. This is seldom possible for the ama¬ 
teur, but many have found connections 
with insurance agents, real estate offices 
or the local branches of corporations and 
are depended on for pictures which are 
exactly tailored to the purposes of the 
business or organization. 

The second group on my list is smaller, 
but still numerous—those who are work¬ 
ing for pictiu-e publication. In the next 
column. I’ll tell some of 
their experiences and pass 
on some definite advice. 


The realistic approach. 

One fact seems to stand out 
in both groups, even for 
those who are content with 
an occasional check and 
burn with no important am¬ 
bitions for a photographic 
means of keeping up time- 
payments on a Cadillac. At 
any level, the ones who 
make a profit are those who 
have a realistic approach to 
estimating the true costs, 
including all the hidden 
ones, and price their services accordingly. 
A gross income can be very misleading 
if you ignore overhead, replacement of 
equipment, and the hourly value of your 
time. By all means, work for fun—but 
don’t kid yourself. Your hidden over¬ 
head costs may siuprise you. Ask an ac¬ 
countant; if your photographic income is 
small, your legitimate deductions might 
help on your taxes. 

In later columns, these practical mat¬ 
ters can be covered, in the order of their 
importance to you. This will be your 
column. In large part, your letters will 
dictate the subjects on which I pass on 
the advice from my experience and that 
of many, many others. This has to be a 
two-way flow, a swap of ideas. I hope 
many of you will relate your saga of rags- 
to-riches with one snapshot—but these 
should be snowed imder by the unspec¬ 
tacular but very smart ideas that have 
paid off for you. 

Ideas to prime the pump: One young 
man (with his hopes toward a business) 
is beating a competitive game with week¬ 
end child portraits in the home. One roll 
of 120 film and boimce flash, 8x10 contact 
proof of roll plus 8x10, for a flat fee, with 
a good sale of extras. . . . Kids pay off 
for a housewife who makes 8 to 12 page 
^Continued on page 134) 
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FULL MONEY BACK REFUND AFTER 30-DAY TRIAL! 
























































WILLOUGHBY'S 



Retina I, f/3.5 lens. 

Retina lla, f/2 lens. 

Retina lllc, f/2 lens 

Kodak Pony 135, f/4.5 tens .. 

Argus C-4, f/2.8 lens. 

Leica G, Elmar f/2.5 lens. 

Contax Ilia, Sonnor f/t.S lens. 

Vito II, Skopar f/3.5 lens . 

ExaktaVX, lessor f/3.5 lens. 

Signet 35, i/3 5 lens 

Stereo Realist, f/3.5 lenses . 

Contaflex I, lessor f/2.8 lens. 

Nikon S2, f/2 lens 

Canon IV, Serenor f/1.8 lens. 

Contaflex III, lessor f/2.8 lens .. 

Contaflex IV, Tessor f/2.8 lens. 

Exakta lla, 8iatar f/2.lens, 

oulo-diophrogm .. 

Minolta ‘A’, f/3.5 lens 
Minolta ‘A-2’, f/2.8 lens 
Pentacon, Biotor f/2 lens, Brond Ni 
(Subiect to Prioi 



Used 2'A X 2 V4 Reflex Cameras 

List Now 

Auto Rolleiflex, Tessor f/2.8, M-X ....$325.00 $119.50 

Ciroflex F, f/3.2 lens, Ropox H-X . 148.75 - 

Rolleicord III, Xenor, f/3.5, sync.149.50 

Minolta Autocord L, f/3.5 lens, meter 124.50 

Kodak Reflex, f/3.5 lens ..115.00 

Ikoflex lla, lessor f/3.5 lens, M-X.126.00 

Auto Rolleiflex, lessor f/3.5, X-sync... 275.00 
Rolleicord V, f/3.5 lens, Brond New.... 124.95 
Yashica A, f/.3.5 lens , 29.95 

Yashica C, f/3.5 lens 46.50 

Yashica IM, f/3.5 lens 59.95 

Used Polaroid Cameras 

Polaroid 80 . 69.95 $ 39.50 

Polaroid 95 . 89.75 45.00 

Used Movie Cameras sale 

Smm Bell & Howell 172A Mag. Turret, 

f/1.9. lens, 6.5mm f/1.9. w o..$119.50 

8mm Keystone K22, f/2.5 lens. 24.50 

8mm Cine Kodak Reliant, f/2.7 lens. 34.00 

16mm Cine Kodak Mag., f/1.9 lens. 49.50 
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WORLH’C I ® Undersold! 

STORE 

«er in comer#. , 

FvrliieiwAl Cmua CAO/ I _^ 


At this price we can't mention 
the maker’s name! 


Camera 

$39.95 


• 8-214" X 314" or 12-214" 
214" pictures on #120 film 

• Sharp f/4.5 coaled lens 





Willoughby’s Exclusive! Sdve 50% 

VITO II a 

35mm Folding Camera 

List $54.50 

Sole 27.25 'CT 

Case List $8.35 Sale $4.13 

; Color-Skopar f/3.5 lens. Prontor SYS shutter, speeds tc 
1/300th. Automatic film transport, large, direct image 
finder. Fuiiy synchronized. 


e-Seoson ENLARGER SALE! 

Famous SUNRAY^ 
21/4x31/4 I 
ENLARGER 1 

list $92.50 ® 

Sale $55.45 ’ 


Used Save $110.00 

HASSELBIAD 1000F 

214x214 Single 
tens Reflex with 
Tessar f/2.8 Lens 
list $379.50 

$ 269 'x' 



Save Over 40% I Famous SUPERB 

Electronic 
Flash Unit 
Reg. $59.50 


Used! Hasselblad 

214 X 214 Superwide Camera 

with Zeiss Biogon f/4.5 lens 

$519.25 Sale $365.00 


th Elgee 


? Sale $34.50 

i guide number. ... 
I light output. Block- 




Willoughby’s Own High-PrecisionP 

l»ri$m Binoculars 8^.1 * 

At Our Lowest Prices! 

Individual Focus 


8 X 30 .. 

7 X 50 ..; 

Central Focus 


16.95 

19.35 

23.75 


V Used! MINOX IIIS 


$139.50 Sale $79.50 

With Cdseand Nock Chain 


vnerou. Willoughby Trade-in 
Allowance For Your Old 
Polaroid Camera! 

New POLAROID LAND 
Camera Model 800 



^ * w.jo.yu 

(Please Add lOVo Federal E: 

Case and straps fnclu 
Other sizes at eqaally grec 


I io®/o DOWN 

rn.vr.BEvswK |i/> DAY FREE TRIAl* 


All Cameras Shipped 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee 


Convenient Time Payment Plan • Only 10% Down 
10-Day Free Trial • Money Refunded in Full If Not Satisfied 
Willoughbys Famous One-Year Guarantee 
Mail Orders Shipped Four Hours After Receipt 


6 trade the following..., 
.Please M< 


I Price Quotation. 


ZONE ..STATE. 
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now your slides 
stay in focus... 



PRADO SM 

with the new "anti-pop” 
siide changer 



This is the latest in the famous Leitz 
line of PRADO slide projectors. Com¬ 
plementing its modern and functional 
design is its unique operational fea¬ 
ture, an ingenious "anti-pop" device 
that puts an end to in-and-out-of- 
focus slide shows. This new device 
prevents that annoying "popping" of 
cardboard-mounted transparencies, 
which means simply: focus once for 
a continuous slide showing! 

The PRADO SM accommodates all 
types of 2x2 slide mounts. It is blower 
and heat-filter cooled, powered at 
300 watts, and equipped with high- 
output aspheric condensers for bril¬ 
liant screen images. Available with 
a choice of interchangeable lenses: 
85mm, 100mm, or 120mm Hektor 
f/2.5, coated precision optics spe¬ 
cially designed for color projection. 
The handsome carrying case supplied 
with the "SM" accommodates projec¬ 
tor and accessories. 



For more information, see your 
Franchised Leica Dealer, or write: 
SM Department 

E. LEITZ, INC. 

468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 



Do you feel a photographer should develop 
and print his own pictures? 


GEORGE KARGER 



Very definitely. Any photographer who wants to 
master the medium should develop and print his 
own pictures. Only then will he have a knowledge 
of what negatives and paper will do. Too often, 
photographers want to produce masterpieces from 
the moment they first pick up a camera. Today’s 
cameras and films make it possible to shoot many 
situations with ease, but when such a photogra¬ 
pher encounters a difficult problem, he is stymied. 
Tm not a dark-room fanatic, but I like to know the 
materials and what they can do for me. 


I feel that developing and printing are very im- ESTHER BUBLEY 
portant. A photographer should work enough in 
the lab so he can know and control the medium. 

For me that means standardizing my darkroom 
materials and techniques so I can concentrate on 
getting what I want esthetically into my pictures. 

I think that the printing particularly, is an inte¬ 
gral and important part of producing a picture. 

It is only by working on the print yourself that 
you can be sure of getting exactly what you want 
in it. 



MARTIN IGER 



Yes. A photographer should know every aspect 
of developing and printing. Only then is he free to 
push the medium to its limits. Recently on assign¬ 
ment in Germany for Redbook, I had to shoot out¬ 
doors on the street at night, and in dark, smoky 
night clubs. Knowing just how far I could push 
the film let me capture an atmosphere and mood 
which I never would have gotten with strobe. 
There have been many similar cases where a 
thorough knowledge of materials and techniques 
has helped me explore some of the frontiers of 
photography. 


Yes, I feel a picture is a personal statement, and LEO STASHIN 
therefore it is up to the photographer to stand re¬ 
sponsible for it from inception to completion. In 
that I feel that photography is an art form and 
that the photograph, when shown, should be pre¬ 
sented as a work of art, the photographer should 
control the photograph personally so as to prop¬ 
erly present in the visual sense what he saw origi¬ 
nally in the conceptional sense. 












With any of the superb bayonet-mount Leica lenses, the LEICA M-3 gives 
you the correctly outlined image on film —at any distance. And now, 
by simply inserting the new Leica RF Summaron 35mm lens, you have 
the same ranging-vision finder for wide-angle viewing. Even in dim light, 
as in the nighttime racing scene above, the M-3 gives you a brilliant view, 
with an extra-bright ranging field in the center of the viewfinder for 
rapid and accurate focusing, and an outlining frame as bright 
as if it were lit up. 


You can "preview" the picture, too. By simply pressing the Frame 
Selector lever, you can decide whether to use the 50mm, 90mm 
or 135mm lens, without actually changing lenses. 


Remember, this unique viewfinder is only one of the many exclusive features 
of the very advanced LEiCA M-3 —a camera designed for the 
contemporary photographer but crafted with the precision and durability 
that is synonymous with the LEICA tradition. 


ONE FINDER, AUTOMATIC FOR 
FOUR FOCAL LENGTHS... 


...WITH AUTOMATIC 
PARALLAX COMPENSATION! 


Every camera enthusiast knows the big feature of the LEICA M-3: the 
life-size, ranging-vision viewfinder with its automatic changing of bright-line 
frames. But did you know that this ingenious finder also compensates 
for parallax* automatically? 
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Match 
the labels 
with the 
correct 
statements 
below 








PrtOlO wm0i 

CHROMI 

ALUM 

ALUM CHROME 
POTASSIUM 




SODIUM 
BROMIDE 

U. S. P. GRANULAR 
*> AW. I9*.»1 


soiiiTf 

BORATE 


P. POWDtR i 


u.s. 


A Used as hardening bath to 
toughen film emulsion, help pre¬ 
vent scratching. 


E Used as a standard fixing agent 
for both films and printing pa¬ 
pers. 


B To keep prints soft and pliable, 
this chemical is used before dry¬ 
ing. 


F 


Adding a pinch of this to the 
developer will pick up print 
highlights. 


C Contrasty developing agent used 
with various soft-working agents 
in many developer formulas. 

D a preservative which prevents 
oxidation, lengthens developer’s 
life. 


G Film reduced in this has high¬ 
light details cut more than shad¬ 
ow details. 

H You can get more film speed by 
adding this to certain develop¬ 
ers. 

(Answers on page 127) 
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i^ONCE-A-YEAR { 

Clearance sale! 
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^SONCE-A-YEAR 1 
ClEARANCE SAIEI 
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INVSNTOny CLEAUANCS SALE! 
SAVE 25% TO ^0% 

PAY ONLY 10% DOWN 

mo SAVINGS ON QUAUTV 


TRADES ACCEPTED 
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First in Movie Photography, and 


som 

AHEAD 

the FAVORITE OF SERIO 
AMATEURS 4 months after its in 

Canon 




-change 


bo far ahead in every way, the Canon 
8 challenges the finest 16mm cameras on 
their own level — professional versatility! 
With the revolutionary Canon 8, you are 
limited only by your imagination. 

Choose Canon ... for professional movies 
without complicated gadgets. 


CANON Camera Company, Inc. 















irst in Still Photography, and 


^ n tested in action —s( 

MM r1 r"MM MM flawless in construction, 

M MM M MmMMm^ it is guaranteed 

NOT FOR 1 YEAR... NOT FOR 
3 YEARS... BUT FOR 5 YEARS! 

Canon li. 


No wonder the leading professionals 
prefer Canon. They depend on it for their 
“bread-and-butter” photography! The camera 
they use must get the pictures they want... 
anywhere, anytime ... every time! 

Your reasons for buying a 35mm camera 
. .. should be equally professional. 

Choose Canon, System of Photography 
that grows with your needs. 


CANON Camera Company, li 
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Trains You for Big Earnings in 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Both Professional Photographers and Those on Their Way Up Realize 
Life-Long Ambitions—with NYI Photographic Training 


Whether It's Babies or Baseball, 
News or Advertising, 
















The 1958 edition of the PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHY ANNUAL is the brightest and 
most imaginative ever published. Its 
theme, its contributors, its 250 pages of 
striking photographs are certain to de¬ 
light you! 

“WHAT IS A CAMERA?" is the exciting 
theme. 

In answer to that question, the Edi¬ 
tors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
have compiled ‘‘an illustrated definition 
of photography”—including a selection 
of the most entertaining and original 
pictures you’ve ever seen. 

you^ll enjoy ... 

the challenging new theme of 
this year’s Photography Annual! 

The wonderful world of photography 
will be yours to enjoy through the lens 
of: 

The Exciting Camera 

The Playful Camera 

The Workaday Camera 

The Romantic Camera 

The Realistic Camera 

The Intimate Camera of Harold 

Feinstein 

The Story-Telling Camera 

The Portrait Camera 

The Nature Camera 

The Glamour Camera of Don Ornitz 

The Casual Camera 

The Color Camera 

The Action Camera 

The Imaginative Camera 

BEST OF ALL— you’ll profit from a special section on the most important camera of all — 
YOUR CAMERA. A helpful guide to learning from the photo masterpieces of others! 


BUY YOUR COPY OF THE 1958 PHOTOGRAPHY ANNUAL 
on sale September 19—only $1.00 


Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 



1958 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Price $1.00 

$1.25 in Canada 
and elsewhere 



ANNUAL 

A selection of tlie world’s greatest photographs compiled by the Editors of Popular PH<)r(x:RAPMY magazine 
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you’ll 


Nothing gives photos 
such life-like color 
heauty as Marshall’s 
Photo-Oil Colors. There 
is a variety of 48 beau¬ 
tiful permanent hues in 
Marshall Photo-Oil Col¬ 
oring Sets. It’s fun to 
add these rich colors to 
your photos, and it’s as 
inexpensive as a penny 
a print. No special 
training or art ability is 
needed. Marshall 
Photo-Oil Colors are 
simply and easily ap¬ 
plied. Full instructions 
come in every set. 

Marshall Photo-Oil 
Color Pencils are a sup¬ 
plement to Marshall’s 
regular Photo-Oil Col¬ 
ors. Perfect for small 
prints and fine details. 
Marshall’s Pre-Color 
Spray is what you 
need if you wish to 
color glossy or 
Polaroid prints. 
And, for a com- 
plete text on 
coloring, get the 
popular book, 
“Photo-Oil Color¬ 
ing for Fun or 
Profit.” 


rJOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC.”! 

I PP-IO, 167 North 9th Street, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. I 

j Please send me FREE Coloring Brochure { 

□ 1 6 - 02 . con of Pre-Color Spray of $1.50 | 

I □ 1 box of Phofo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.75 j 

I □ 1 Hobby Set of Photo-Oil Colors at $5.95 I 

I □ "Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit"-$3.50 I 
j NAME-— -°°°- --- j 

I ADDRESS - I 

I- J 
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A “SILENT SALESMAN” 
FOR YOUR PICTURES 


By JOHN HAMAY 


I f you’re holding down a full-time job 
in office or plant, and using your camera 
for making shots at company picnics, 
dances and other events as well as pic¬ 
tures for the house-organ, naturally you’re 
interested in selling as many prints as 
you can to company personnel. A dis¬ 
play of your prints, handled as described 
in this article, can serve as an efficient 
“silent salesman” and save time and effort 
for you. 

First you’ll need authorized permis¬ 
sion for use of space near the employees’ 
entrance or on a bulletin board, to ac¬ 
commodate a large picture frame—about 
16x24 inches—in which to display your 
prints, as well as space for a small con¬ 
tainer (5x7 inches is a handy size for 
this) to hold order forms. This is the 
basis of an arrangement that will enable 
your co-workers to make their respective 
selections of prints from those on display 
and write their individuai orders, during 
a lunch hour or coffee break. 

Prints that you use for display should 
be small—not larger than 4x5—to permit 
showing a maximum number of them. 
Identify each with a symbol—preferably 
a letter of the alphabet, omitting “I” and 
“O” because of their similarity to numer¬ 
als, which could be confusing. If you’re 
showing pictures of two events simulta¬ 
neously—say, a wedding and a dance, 
two letters can be used for identification, 
such as W-A, W-B and so on for the 
wedding, and D-A, D-B and so on for 
the dance pictures. Your negatives for 
each event should be correspondingly 
marked and kept in envelopes labeled 
“Jane Doe Wedding,” “Company Dance, 
1957,” or other appropriate identifica- 

The frame used should be very plain 
and inexpensive. To arrange display, re¬ 
move glass from frame, be sm-e that it 
is thoroughly clean, and place it on a 
flat surface. Then, starting from upper 
righthand corner, lay the prints face down 
on the glass, in alphabetical order. Se¬ 
cure the top row of pictures to the glass 
with small pieces of masking tape. Place 
balance of prints edge to edge face down 
on glass, still working from right to left 
in alphabetical order, and tape them 
together at comers, using masking tape. 
Insert a small card at a lower cor¬ 
ner—face down—stating what event is 
pictured, and giving prices. Replace glass, 
taped-together pictures and card in frame, 
carefully, and insert as backing two 
sheets of single-weight showcard stock, 
same size as glass. Small nails inserted 
in frame in usual manner will hold the 
assembly in place, and it is ready for 
display. 

The box for order forms should be 



Advantageously displayed, set of photo¬ 
graphs made at a company-sponsored event 
helps increase sale of prints to fellow workers. 


sturdy and compact, with separate com¬ 
partments suitably labeled—one for blank 
order forms and one for filled-in forms. 
A pencil or inexpensive ballpoint pen 
can be attached to the box by means of 
a long cord, and a label reading “Place 
Picture Orders in This Container—Use 
Order Blanks” is pasted to outside of 
box, which then is secured in place next 
to the framed display. 

Of course it’s advisable to handle all 
of the work of assembling and other de¬ 
tails of preparation at home, carrying the 
finished display to your place of work 
and arranging it during your lunch pe¬ 
riod, or getting there early enough to 
place it before the work day begins. 

Order blanks can be printed, mimeo¬ 
graphed, or otherwise duplicated. It’s best 
to keep them as simple as possible, with 
spaces for name of customer, office or 
department, identifying symbols of prints, 
and number of prints desired. An 8%x 
11-inch sheet of paper can be cut into 
as many as six forms, by designing them 
efficiently and compactly. 

Usually, three days is sufficient time 
for displaying the pictures of any event. 
At the end of each day, remove order 
forms that have been filled in, replenish 
supply of blanks if necessary, and check 
pencil or pen for sharpness or ink supply. 
On third day, tape a note to glass cover¬ 
ing display, reading “Last day for or¬ 
dering these pictures.” It’s desirable to 
get all of your orders on each lot of 
Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 








pictures before starting to print. 

In the case of photographs that you’ve 
taken at small group parties or gather¬ 
ings where everyone attending is from 
the same office or department, you can 
assume, usually, that these pictures will 
be of interest only to those present, so 
a different procedure can be used. In 
these instances, instead of planning a dis¬ 
play of the prints, secure a list of the 
people who attended and enter the names 
on a record sheet. When the prints of 
this event are ready and marked with 
identification, put these sample prints 
in an envelope with the record sheet 
that you have made, hand the envelope 
to the person who was in charge of the 
affair, with the request that that person 
indicate on the record prints of which 
he or she would like reproductions, and 
the quantity, and pass the envelope and 
record along to the next person whose 
name is listed. After each of them has 
seen the samples and indicated prefer¬ 
ence and quantity, the material should 
be returned to you so that you can fill 
the orders. 

It’s a good idea for you to check to see 
that nobody whose name is on the record 
has been overlooked, before proceeding 
to make your prints. 

If you have prints made by a commer¬ 
cial finisher, be sure to have envelopes 
that fit your negatives. One envelope 
will serve for several negatives that are 
to be used for prints of same size and 
quantity, and the number of prints re¬ 
quired, type, and name should be written 
on the outside of each envelope—as, for 
example, “5 each; glossy; oversize; John 
Doe,” 

When the prints are ready, check 
against order blanks or record sheet, sep¬ 
arate the prints into quantities ordered 
by each individual, and put each lot into 
an envelope marked with the customer’s 
name. 

Because this photographic activity is 
your own enterprise, plan to deliver pic¬ 
tures and collect for them on your own 
time—during lunch periods, coffee breaks, 
or before or after working hours. Be 
sure that you have a plentiful supply of 
change in your pockets before starting 
to deliver the pictures and collect for 
them. The manner of handling this phase 
of the transaction will vary with the size 
of office or plant and company rules. 

If you take good pictures consistently, 
display them promptly, and fill all orders 
quickly and correctly, you’ll probably 
begin to get requests to do additional 
photographic work—your “silent sales¬ 
man” can do an efficient job for you, and 
without collecting any commission!—ta 



NEW ADVENTURES 


In Photography For The 

ADVANCED AMATEUR 



QUICK CHANGE BACK 


SUPER TECMrNIKR 


The new Linhof Super Technika 23 is designed for the advanced photog¬ 
rapher who demands the ultimate in a 2 '/4 x 2 Vi 721 / 4 x 3 Vi camera. Truly, 
no other camera of this efficient format offers such outstanding advantages. 
Fast and convenient coupled rangefinder-focusing embraces a wide variety 
of instantly interchangeable normal, wide-angle, and telephoto lenses for 
spot news, travel, sports. 


For the more exacting tasks of fine pictorial work, as well as for architectural, 
industrial, or scientific photography, the new Linhof '23' provides the added 
assurance of ground-glass viewing and focusing; perspective correction 
through swings and tilts; triple extension bellows and many other profes¬ 
sional features indispensable for finest results. 

What's more, the new Quick-Change Back permits instant change-over from one 
film to another, from cut film or plate to film packs, film magazines, or Linhof 
Rollex 2 Vi X 2V4 and 214 x 3V4 roll film holders with automatic film spacing. 
The new Linhof Super Technika 23 is $389.50. less lens. Complete camera-and- 
lens outfits from $444.45. New palm-hugging Anatomical Grip $34.95 



See the Super Technika 23 at your franchised Linhof Dealer today. 
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POWER GUARD 

AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRONIC FLASH 


• Saves batteries > . . Listen as it turns the 
power off . , . and waits for you to take 
the picture . . . 


Controls light precisely. Monitors the 
power for each flash . . , You get exactly 
the some exposure every time. 


Gives more light per ounce. Operates at 
peak power for every flash. Assures you 
of getting all the flash power you need 
for perfect pictures. 


• Is versatile . . , operates on inexpensive 
"D" cell botteries ... or A.C. . . . use it 
at FULL POWER for color pictures and 
for distant shots . . . use it at HALF POW¬ 
ER for black and white and close-ups . . . 


EASY TO USE FLASH CALCULATOR DIAL 
AND SELF-ALIGNING CANDIDAPTER 
UNIVERSAL MOUNTING SHOE 


Another 

^ FIRST 


POWER GUARD 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC FLASH 

TURNS ITSELF ON TURNS ITSELF OFF 

FEEL Power Guard's surge toward a new flash as 
soon as the shutter is tripped . . . feel it.shut itself 
off when the new flash is ready. 

SEE Power Guard's New "Photo-comfort" Styling in 
handsome rugged Koppers Dylene® with unique 
bayonet-lock flash head and easy-to-load battery 
compartment. 

ENJOY Power Guard's Battery economy — ver¬ 
satile "Full-Half Power" light output control. 

* 95 

complete with AC cord ^ * 
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YOU BECOME A MEMBER OF A PRO TEAM THE DAY YOU ENROLL. 

Every “actual practice assignment” leads you step-by-step 
closer to expert photographic work. See for yourself the 
enormous strides you will make after your very first 
Instruction Unit. 

SMP PROVIDES YOU WITH INGENIOUS, PRACTICAL AIDS NOT OBTAINABLE 
ANYWHERE ELSE! Regardless of your present equipment, SMP’s modern 
system of practical do-it-yourself assignments enables you to make 
professional high quality pictures. We send you actual negatives, photo-prints 
charts, self-demonstration devices, instruction guides, projection slides, 
and other materials.. .PLUS exclusive 3-dimensional aids to help you 
in the practice of lighting and composition. 


’ field of photography. 

George er in every 

successful SMP 


the school of modern photograph 


487 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 

Resident training available at SMP'a famous New Yo 
Approved by the State of New York 
Approved for Veterans • Established 1939 


L et me show you how you can turn your 
hobby into a lucrative money-making 
business! When you enroll in the School 
of Modern Photography, I personally 
follow and evaluate your progress and get 
you started on the road to a profitable 
photography career! 


Our teaching methods are thoroughly tested. 

There is no “mass production” at SMP. Our 
professionals guide you, advise you, examine 
your work individually and offer you specific 
constructive criticism. Don’t count on us to 
“baby” you along. Photography is a highly 
specialized skill. It takes “know-how” to be a 
professional — not luck! That’s why our standards 
are high. That’s why we take special effort to teach 
you to meet these standards. And that’s why SMP 
graduates all over the world are the finest photographers 
in the field, and can produce the high quality photographs 
on this page! 


Please send me full information regarding 

□ Home study courses □ Resident courses 

And send me your big free super-illustrated book that tells 
about SMP's methods and teaching systems, and gives me 
the picture of the opportunities I can find in photography, 

Nome_ 


Take the first step towards a high 
paying photo career! MAIL COUPON TODAY' 


FREE! 
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DOUBLE TRACK 
BELLOWS 

with Built-In Tripod Rack & 
Swivel Mechanism for 
Vertical Shots 


FOR ACTION 
. . . SPORTS 
. . .WILDLIFE 


240mm F4.5 
FOLLOW 
FOCUS LENS 

$24950 


FOR COPYING SLIDES 

...CROPPING...COLOR OR 
BLACK & WHITE 
(Use with bellows 
and shade! 


REFLEX HOUSING 

Makes a Single Lens Reflex out of 
your Leica, M-3, Contax, Nikon 
and Similar Cameras 


MROYALJHOTO DISTRIBUTORS 


THE MILLER OUTCALT COMPANY 


1050 North Lillion Woy Hollywood 38. Cotiloftiio 


The Range 


Next 

month 


Beware of rules 

What makes a good photographer? There 
are fifteen expert answers to that question 
in this issue and many pages enumerating 
qualities and accomplishments that make one 
man a better photographer than another. 
But there are no final answers—no formulas 
by means of which an individual can excel 
as a photographer. 

Most people are looking for easy rules for 
success. There are none, of course, but there 
are charlatans aplenty willing to hornswoggle 
the innocent into believing that there are. 
Hence in photography as in all other arts, 
there are rule-bearers to tell you exactly 
what you can or cannot do. They are a con¬ 
stant threat to the vision of young people. 
For a young man who is taught to make 
pictures by rule of thumb grows up to be a 
photographer who sees life and the world 
around him in terms of the rules he has been 
taught. This cannot be the way of the good 
photographer, whose vision of the world 
should be his own, whose eye should have 
the freedom of innocence. 

Rules are made to guide the beginner, to 
caution him against the common pitfalls; 
they are not made to throttle a man’s origi¬ 
nality, much less destroy his enjoyment of 
original work by others. Time and again 
we hear rule-bearers denounce fine, original 
photographs because the photographers had 
broken rules. Just recently a sizzling letter 
attacked an Arnold Newman portrait (see 
opposite page) which appeared in the 1957 
Color Annual. In it Newman, one of our 
distinguished portrait photographers, had 
deliberately taken advantage of some ver¬ 
tical reflections in the monocle of his subject 
for an arresting effect. This critic, full of 
incredible fury, had seen nothing but that a 
rule (eyeglass reflections should be avoided) 
had been broken. He had missed the point 
of the picture and thus was totally incapable 
of enjoying a fine portrait. That man is 
beyond redemption. 

Good photographers will tread cautiously. 
Rules can be dangerous !—Bruce Downes 



HOW TO BE A 
GOOD FLASH 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Whether you use flashbulbs 
or electronic speedlights 
you’ll find the November 
special issue packed with 
ideas and information. 


You’ll be amazed to learn 

WHAT YOU CAN 
DO WITH IVI-2 
FLASHBULBS 

12 pages on flashbulbs show 
you how to: 

• Shoot spectaculars 

» Make multiple self- 
portraits 

. Use flash flll-in 

• Make single-bulb 

portraits 

• Use bare bulbs for kids 

• Stop action for pets 

12 pages on electronic flash 
show you how to: 

• Use pilot lights 

• Get stroboscopic effects 

• Find your own guide 

numbers 

. Check coverage of your 
reflector 

« Use Polaroid for color 
test shots 

PLUS: 

A big portfolio of great pic¬ 
tures made by flashbulbs and 
speedlights. 
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M News an 

finder 


News and comment 
by the 
editors 


What can make you a better photographer? 


Seventeen months ago we brought you a special issue asking the question, 
“What makes a good picture?” It was a fresh approach to photography, and we 
guessed it would succeed. It did. You liked it, and our next task was to 
plan a sequel that would be worthy of it. 

We reasoned that behind a good picture 
we would find a good photographer, and 
we set out to discover what qualities he 
might have to fit him for his work. We 
talked to a lot of people concerned with 
pictures and the men who make them, 
and some of them express their views in 
our symposium. We constructed an apti¬ 
tude test—probably the first of its kind— 
along the lines of the tests used by top 
educational institutions. We classified the 
attributes of a good photographer, and 
dedicated two or more pages to each. 

The result, we hope and believe, is an¬ 
other single-subject issue of rare value to 
you. 

Speaking of improving your photogra¬ 
phy, the 1958 edition of Photography 
Annual will be on newsstands and in your 
camera store just a couple of weeks after 
this issue reaches you. It is organized in 
a new way this year, according to the 
ways you use your camera. As always, 
you will find the Annual not only a valu¬ 
able collection of fine pictures, but a veri¬ 
table textbook of techniques and ap¬ 
proaches. Still only $1; watch for it! 

Moscow on U.S. pornography 

We are glad when items from Pop 
Photo are picked up and printed by the 
photographic press in other countries, so 
long as they fairly represent our point of 
view. The other day we received a clip¬ 
ping from the English-language edition of 
New Times, a Soviet news magazine, quot- 



beginning, “A pornographic blight is in¬ 
festing the newsstands of America . . .” 
Without some kind of explanation of the 
context, a reader would gain the impres¬ 
sion that all kinds of U. S. magazines are 
becoming depraved. Since New Times is 
read by great numbers of English-speak¬ 
ing peoples, from Britain to Borneo, who 
don’t know what an American newsstand 
looks like, a lot of misimderstanding is 
bound to result. We hope our friends in 
other countries will seek out our editorial 
and read the quotation in context. 



Critic Michel Tapie, by Arnold Newman 
Rule against reflections? (See Editorial). 
October, 1957 


President’s pictures 

When it comes to portraits of himself. 
President Eisenhower knows what he 
likes. On three occasions in less than four 
years, what he has liked has been a shot 
by George Tomes of the Washington bu¬ 
reau of The New York Times. It began 
with a picture George made with a Rol- 
leiflex and electronic flash in 1953 as Ike 
rehearsed a radio speech at the end of 
the Korean war. He liked it himself, and 
sent it to the President for an autograph. 
In answer he learned that it had been 
chosen as Eisenhower’s first “official” por¬ 
trait—the picture he would give to visi¬ 
tors and friends. Last year, in the search 
for a campaign picture of Ike, another 
Tames shot made before a broadcast won 
out. And after the election, when the 
whole corps of White House photogra¬ 
phers competed to come up with an of¬ 
ficial second-term portrait. Tames again 
walked away with the honor—once more 
with a pre-broadcast picture. It wasn’t all 
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Rangefinder 



► Helping the nation’s newspapers make 
best use of 35-mm cameras and equip¬ 
ment will he the duty of veteran news 
photographer Milton Freier in his new 
position with E. Leitz, Inc. He has spent 
14 years on the Washington beat for 
United Press Newspictures, and has had 
plenty of occasion to use 35 mm in Capital 
coverage. He has long been interested in 
legal aspects of photography, and has won 
the National Press Photographers’ highest 
award. 



Ike, 1957 Tames, 1957 


Before the radio, the Rollei. 

luck and coincidence; he’s a head-shot 
specialist, a 12-year man with the Times 
Washington bureau, and winner of a 
double handful of awards from the White 
House News Photographers’ Association. 
Is there any one quality Ike admires 
above all others in a picture of himself? 
Says Tames of the Times: “He won’t 
stand for any retouching whatever.” 

Lipton leaves our staff 

You may by now have missed the name 
of Norman C. Lipton as managing editor 
on our masthead, and his picture at the 
top of our Tools & Techniques column. 
We are sorry to report that Norman has 
left us to set up his own office (just 
around the corner from ours) as U. S. 
representative for the German camera 
industry. It’s a sad parting, but we wish 
him well and know he will prosper in his 
new undertaking. 

Candid shots ... 

► The gifted and creative teacher Harry 
M. Callahan, who has been in charge of 
photography at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology’s Institute of Design, has left 
for Europe on a grant from the Graham 
Foundation for advanced study in the fine 
arts. Lecturing in his absence will be the 
noted architect-artist-photographer Fred¬ 
erick Sommer. 


► Photokina, the biennial international 
exhibition in Cologne, Germany, has set 
a perpetual date for its opening: the last 
Saturday in September of every second 
year. So the 1958 show will run from Sept. 
27 to Oct. 5. And if you’re really making 
advance appointments, the 1960 photo¬ 
kina will be Sept. 24 to Oct. 2. 

► William Balch, president of the David 
White Instrument Company, was recent¬ 
ly elected president of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Photographic Manufacturers, 
an industry group whose members sell 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of cam¬ 
eras and equipment each year. 



► Ninety cash and merchandise awards 
have been presented to winners in this 
year’s Scholastic-Ansco competition, en¬ 
tered by 30,000 teen-agers. A traveling 
exhibit selected from prize pictures is 
available to schools; write to Photography 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

► The Color Photographic Association of 
Canada is sponsoring a convention “for 
all photographers everywhere,” at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, September 
20-22. 


► The Photographic Society of America 
will hold its 1957 convention in St. Louis, 
Oct. 2-5, with headquarters at the Shera¬ 
ton-Jefferson Hotel. Highlights will be 
field trips to the Meramec Caverns and to 
the Mississippi showboat Golden Rod; 
and the usual full and authoritative pro¬ 
gram of lectures, discussions, and shows 
has been arranged. 


Pictures on exhibit: Eleven Greek pho¬ 
tographers, amateur and professional, at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, through 
September 30. . . . Combined Societies of 
Great Britain; 150 pictures by 75 pho¬ 
tographers, at George Eastman House, 
Rochester, N. Y., ended August 31. . . . 
Morris Jatfe, one-man show at Limelight 
Gallery, New York, ended August 18.— 
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TEST YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC APTITUDE 

Answer yes or no to these questions, then turn to page 141 


1 

Did you enjoy and excel in school or college art courses? Yes Q No □ 


2 

Do you have strong likes and dislikes about the design of buildings, furniture, appliances, tableware, etc.? 

Yes □ No □ 

3 

Do you have quick reflexes in driving a car, in sports, in games? Yes □ No □ 


4 

Can you recall details of a face or a scene after looking at it briefly? Yes Q No Q] 

5 

Do you have any manual skills (with tools, musical instruments, etc.) ? Yes Q 

No □ 

6 

Do you now take more than 100 pictures each month? Yes □ No □ 


7 

Do you go out of your way to see exhibitions of painting and sculpture? Yes Q 

No □ 

8 

Do you have any rudimentary knowledge of chemistry? Yes Q No Q 


9 

Do you often analyze pictures in magazines, trying to guess how they were made? 

Yes □ No □ 








Develop awareness of 


THINGS 

LOOK 

Learn how light reveals form, texture, mood, detail 




w 

wm e are so accustomed to looking superficially 

at the world around us that we do not often really 
notice the essential qualities of things—their form, de¬ 
tail, texture, and mood. But these are the very things 
we must see and appreciate to make good photographs. 
There are two ways to train your eye to see the way 
things look. For one, you need your camera; for the 
other, you don’t. 

When your camera is not with you, while you are 
walking to work, or relaxing at home, study the objects 
around you—buildings, clothing, food, a face, a book- 
watching the way the light strikes them, and what light 
does to them. Think of your eye as a camera recording 
their form, texture, detail, and mood. This will pre¬ 
pare you for the next step, in which you will use the 
camera. 

Take pictures for your own study, recording just what 
your eye has seen, with specific attention to the qualities 
that light brings out. Practice the techniques that help 
to strengthen these qualities: sidelighting for texture, 
filters for mood, and the many kinds of light that reveal 
form and detail. 

For after all, it is light that enables us to see objects 
(and of course to photograph them), and as light falls 
on things it affects the way they look to the eye and the 
camera. Take first the quality of form, shape, dimen¬ 
sion, roundness. This is most apparent when the light 
is strong and directional, as it is in Morris Jaffe’s por¬ 
trait on this page. 

Texture is a quality of surfaces: the grain of wood, 
the sand of a beach, or the pores and wrinkles of a face. 
Benn Mitchell phott^aphed the actor in harlequin 
make-up using flash off the camera, low at left, skim¬ 
ming the face, so that each textural detail would cast its 
own tiny shadow. 

Another quality of objects is their detail, and in some 
things, like Gunnar Ny’s spiderweb, it is their very es¬ 
sence. The Swedish photographer caught the sparkle 
of every dewdrop and highlighted each strand of the 
web in the strong sunlight. 

Mood is an elusive quality. One person looking at 
Gerard Healy’s beautiful shot of the Hudson River and 
Manhattan might call its mood “ominous,” another 
might say it was merely “peaceful.” But it is clear that 
the picture’s lighting is what establishes the mood. At 
the beginning and end of the day, especially when there 
is atmospheric haze or fog, the mood can be dark, som¬ 
ber, brooding. At high noon it can be gay, and in late 
afternoon mellow. Sometimes a filter can modify the 
mood; Healy used a light-green one. 

These are all ideas to help you understand and grasp 
the photographable qualities in subject matter. If you 
have good visual sense you will soon teach yourself to 
find these qualities everywhere, and perhaps for the first 
time you will really be seeing the way things look.—^ 


Texture is brought out by skimming low-angle lighting 
in this dramatic portrait of an actor by Benn Mitchell. 


Morris H. Jaffe took care to get good modeling in 
this hoy’s portrait by use of strong sidelighting. 


FOR NOTES ON ALL THE PICTURES IN THIS SECTION, SEE PAGE 137 73 



Be conscious of 

THE WAY YOU 
LOOK AT 
THINGS 


Your slant on the subject—your shooting angle—is important 







obvious way to take a picture is to aim the camera at the subject, head-on, and 
shoot. It’s also, sometimes, the surest way to get a static, uninteresting picture, totally 
lacking in strength or excitement. On the other hand, even the most commonplace subject 
matter can take on life and power when approached from an unusual angle. You see, it 
depends on the way you look at things. 

Getting into the right shooting position is a matter of imagination and ingenuity—and 
occasionally acrobatics. Sometimes moving the camera only a few inches will entirely change 
the relationship of parts of the picture, altering the relative size of objects and their perspec¬ 
tive. At other times it may be necessary to move much farther, or to climb up or down. 

As exercises, try some of these: instead of trying to overcome all distortion in photograph¬ 
ing buildings, make a set of pictures in which all the buildings seem to come to a point at 
the top. Shoot a picture story on children from the ground up, so they look like “big 
people’’ in their world. Survey and document your street from the highest window in your 
house. Shoot a racehorse or a sports car from a low and dangerous angle that makes it seem 
about to run right out of the picture. 

Observe how Don Ornitz and Ernst Haas looked at their subjects and found fresh, ex¬ 
citing angles for their pictures. Ornitz was working with a beautiful girl who has a special 
mysterious quality about her, and he wanted to convey it in a picture. The girl, Joan Tyler, 

lives in a Hollywood mansion which 
has been converted into apartments. 
Its curving iron-railed staircase was 
a natural setting, and he placed Joan 
halfway down, shooting from the 
top. Here, not only the downward 
angle but the open space between 
girl and camera contributes excite¬ 
ment. 

On a construction job, Haas 
climbed into a precarious position 
and aimed his camera upward to¬ 
ward the tall crane. In this case it 
is perspective that makes a “stop¬ 
per” of the picture; the massive steel 
beam with its giant rivets in the fore¬ 
ground, fading to miniature scale in 
the distance. 

These are typical of the ways in 
which working professionals inject 
life and drama into otherwise dull, 
ordinary picture situations. As you 
can guess, this is not a lazy man’s 
business. Stimulate your own imagi¬ 
nation to find new angles as you 
shoot; see how it puts a fresh slant 
on the way you look at things.— 


Looking up at steelworkers, Ernst Haas 
gained dynamic impact for this shot. 
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Sharpen your 

OF TIMING 

No moment is so critical as the moment of exposure 





Horst H. BauTtumn’s sharp sense of tim¬ 
ing helped him catch a peak of expression 
in this shot of Porgy and Bess actress. 


Patience and skill combine to arrest such mo¬ 
ments of near-perfect arrangement as Masao 
Takeda got in this picture of windblown girls. 


Catching decisive moment with a group 
of people is especially hard, but Sam 
Falk did it in this unusual composition. 


candid camera is a device for clipping 
“stills” out of the vast and endless movie of man’s life. 
In the hands of a skillful photographer it succeeds in 
getting the most vivid and revealing instants down on 
film. Most activity consists of a series of high points 
separated by arid stretches that contribute nothing to¬ 
ward visual understanding of the situation. The expert’s 
skill, then, is to release his shutter only at these high 
points, or decisive moments. 

Your sense of timing may already be very sharp—in 
driving a car, for instance, or in sports activity that 
requires fast coordination. If it is, you should have no 
trouble adapting it to photography. Perhaps you don’t 
know about your sense of timing. To find out, take 
your camera into a situation bursting with activity— 
a depot at train time, a crowd of spectators at a ball 
game—and shoot thirty or forty pictures, trying to catch 
peaks of action and emotion. Your contact prints will 
tell you whether your reflexes are adequate. If they 
aren’t, some more of the same exercises are in order. 


Let’s look at the way three photographers caught de¬ 
cisive moments under quite diEerent circumstances. 
Sam Falk, covering a five-man UN conference, hovered 
watchfully in the background, waiting for a moment in 
which the heads and faces came into a pleasing relation¬ 
ship and all expressions were intent. 

When the touring company of Porgy and Bess came 
to Germany, Horst H. Baumann of Dusseldorf reported 
on it with his 35-mm camera. He found the face of 
Helen Ferguson, who played Bess, especially expressive, 
and watched for a peak moment like this. 

Four happy Japanese schoolgirls stepped out through 
a doorway, and Masao Takeda caught their spontane¬ 
ous expressions as a brisk wind struck them in the face. 
A picture like this is the product not only of quick 
reflexes but an ability to anticipate action. 

When you can produce a fair proportion of success¬ 
ful decisive-moment shots—say ten out of a hundred— 
you will have come near mastering the technique, and 
you can be confident of your sense of timing.—^ 


If you would be original, 

AVOID 




The too-cute kiddie: probably the commonest of- The why-angle: here, for a change, the unusual 
fender. Such kids should be seen and not shot. camera angle contributes nothing but confusion. 


The intrusive cigarette: a trade¬ 
mark of bankrupt sophistication. 


cliche, the hackneyed, the trite, the shopworn, the 
■ tired and overused—they surround us everywhere 
and we accept them too easily, from “How’s tricks?” to 
“Don’t take any wooden nickels!” They rob our speech 
of freshness, honesty, color, and real life. In graphic 
terms, they are the enemy of photography. The five pic¬ 
tures here are only a tiny sampling from the sheaves of 
cliches that encroach on us always. 

Think of the imitation-Rubens nude, the glamor girl 
with the rigor-mortis smile, the baby on the potty, the 








The vacant portrait: 
well have been made 


mug shot that might as 
i a two-bit slot machine. 


The meaningless abstraction: the subject might be all right as a 
lens-testing target, but it doesn’t make a very worthwhile picture. 


self-conscious S-curve landscape, the too-far-gone dark¬ 
room doodle, the archways extending to infinity—and 
a thousand others. 

Let’s not be misunderstood; the fact that something 
has been done before doesn’t mean it can’t be done 
again—and again. But each new attempt must add some¬ 
thing new, in some way better. However the odds are 
against you if you tackle an idea that’s been around 
since Daguerre was a boy. Too many talented people 
have had a chance to take a hand at it. 


When does a picture idea arrive at that mystical 
moment when it is (in the words of e. e. cummings) 
“emphatically not to be resharpened?” Only your own 
taste can tell you that, but you can educate your taste 
by looking at pictures by the thousands, letting them 
make a visual impression on you. You cannot fail to 
reach a point at which you will say of one “That’s 
enough of that!” Then you’ll really be in the battle 
against the evil monster cliche, and your own pictures 
will show more originality.— 7 , 








ORGANIZE, 

SIMPLIFY 

Strive to bring order out of chaos in your viewfinder 



camera, being such an honest instrument, sees 
and records all that comes before it. By itself, it will 
not omit distracting elements in a composition, or sort 
out the elements in a picture and put them in mean¬ 
ingful order. That is purely the function of the pho¬ 
tographer, and his success can be measured largely by 
his skill in selecting, simplifying, and organizing the 
chaos of his subject matter. 

This process involves some of the techniques de¬ 
scribed on the previous pages of this issue. The nude 
study, for example, shows good handling of form and 
texture, and the other two pictures required both imagi¬ 
native camera angle and an acute sense of timing. Note 
that there are two ways of organizing the subject: ar¬ 
ranging the elements in the subject before aiming the 
camera at it; and arranging in the viewfinder at the 
moment of exposure, changing camera jx)sition and 
angle until the desired arrangement appears. Of course, 
both methods can be used in a single picture. 


See how carefully Hal Reiff has organized the few 
elements in his composition, all of them verticals to 
harmonize with the upward reaching of the girl’s arms. 
All the elements seem to belong tc^ether, and tlie total 
impression is one of grace and taste—so often lacking in 
nude photography. 

Leif Eliasson has radically simplified his picture: the 
bird, the lamppost, and just enough of the building line 
at the bottom to give the image a firm base. It is im¬ 
possible to imagine any other element in the picture 
which would contribute rather than detract from it. 

Samson Raphaelson poetically titles his picture Con¬ 
versation in Rectangles. Confronted with the big bridge 
and the framework of the ferryboat, he selected what 
were to him the most significant rectangles, and pre¬ 
sented them in the most meaningful relationship. 

Your own pictures will convey more meaning to oth¬ 
ers and bring you greater satisfaction as you learn to 
select, organize, and simplify.—>1^ 


Hal Reiff carefully organized elements 81 

in composition of this figure study. 



Leif Eliasson achieved simplicity he^-e 
by camera angle and judicious cropping. 


Samson Raphaelson selected rectangular shapes in making 
his picture of foggy San Francisco bay from a ferryboat. 







Study your 


CONTACT 

PRINTS 

They can reveal unexpected picture possibilities 



contact print is a kind of halfway step between photography’s raw 
" material and its finished product. It recreates your whole shooting 
situation, enabling you to see what you did wrong, where you succeeded, 
and most important, how to take best advantage of your negatives. Here 
is an example from the work of Crete Mannheim, veteran contest winner 
(see Pop Photo, March 1957). Above is her contact sheet, and on the 
facing page the print from the negative she liked best. Do you agree with 
her choice, and with the way she cropped and presented the picture?— 







How many different compositions 
can you get from the same negative? 
Photographer Hal Berg discovered 
that he could get seven pictures by 
carefully exploring different parts of 
one picture. 

What did he look for in his nega¬ 
tives? For one thing he discovered 
that he could easily print the full 
frame but it could be more exciting 
if he printed several variations. 

How did Berg approach the situa¬ 
tion? He printed both 1 and 4 
horizontally and 2 and 5 vertically 
to see the kinds of effects he could 
get. Then he used parts of the nega¬ 
tive to get 6, a bead shot, and 7, 
a leg shot. Instead of printing with 
the emulsion side down, he reversed 
the negative and made a print with 
the glossy side down, thus of course, 
also reversing the print, 3. 

The pictures here are not in¬ 
tended to condone careless compos¬ 
ing in your viewfinder at the moment 
of exposure. This should always be 
done as accurately as possible. But 
it does demonstrate how imaginative 
cropping can uncover hidden assets 
and unexpected pictures in your neg¬ 
atives. Used creatively, cropping be¬ 
longs as part of the darkroom tech¬ 
nique of every photographer.—fci 


Explore your negatives by 






CROPPING 

Strengthen the picture by ^composing in the darkroom’ 


This is a print of the full negative from 
which Hal Berg made seven variations. 



Then, follow through with expert printing 
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HOW CREATIVE PRINTING TUIC 
TRANSFORMED I niw 
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INTO 



Popular Photography brings you a step-by-step report right from the dark¬ 
room of a master printer as he shows you exactly how he made this fine print 




CREATIVE PRINTING continued 



* ’ ■ 






1 “rU first give f he negative a straight print .. . don 't 
do any dodging . . . I'll give this print 23 sec at f/8. 
. . . I'm not worried about this being right ... it 
will be a guide. This probably is the most important 
piece of paper before the final print. . . . The face 
is coming up dark and the background quite light 
. . . there is a small amount of flare on the edge. " 


“On this print I'll concern myself just with the face. ... I 
want to get it right. . . . This is certainly the heart of the 
picture so I'm going to give a bit less exposure than 
the first print which was too dark. . . . Now, looking at the 
exposure of this new print ... 15 sec over-all exposure with 
no dodging. ... I find the face just right. . . . But, the back¬ 
ground has become completely washed-out . . . little detail." 


Interview recorded by JOHN DURNIAK 


Although articles on printing have 
been appearing in books and magazines 
for years, few have ever gone to the heart 
of the subject. Here for the first time any¬ 
where Popular Photography presents a 
tape transcript recorded while Harold 
Feinstein, one of today’s master printers, 
made one of his fine prints from an 
especially difficult negative. Step by step 
you can follow his thinking and tech¬ 
nique as he works in his darkroom. 


W e are now in Harold Feinstein’s 
darkroom. It’s approximately 
7x11 feet in area. There are 
paintings, drawings, and photo¬ 
graphs on his wall. He has an 
Omega D-2 enlarger with three 
sets of condensers and lenses. His de¬ 
veloper is Ansco Vividol, his paper, Vari- 
gam. There is also a record player in the 
room. Feinstein believes that “a dark¬ 
room should be a happy place.” Music 


helps him relax as he toils over a difficult 
print. Now, here’s Harold Feinstein 
about to make his first print: 

Print I. 

‘‘I’ll first give the negative a straight 
print. (Ticking of timer, one two, three 
. . .) On the first enlargement that 1 
make I don’t do any dodging. (Enlarger 
light goes off.) Now, I gave this print 
23 seconds of exposure, which was a 
guess. I’m not worried about this being 




3 ^‘’This time I’ll work to get the correct exposure on the 
background ... I believe, from what I have learned from the 
first print, that about 50 sec will be the right exposure ... I'm 
going to print straight... no dodging ... I'll not worry about 
the face at all. . . . Here it comes . . . dark, perhaps too dark. 
. . . Let's forget the face and study the background. . . . Now 
in a tone fairly close to this it won't detract from the face. 


4 “I’ve decided to lighten the entire background a bit and 
lighten her face. . . . I'll expose the entire print 19 seconds 
. . . dodge out the face for four more seconds and then put 
my hand in and hold back the entire figure . . . burn-in the 
background for another 19. . . . I'll also burn-in for the flare. 
... I can see it coming out a lot closer to what I want... the 
face has more quality . . . it's commanding more attention." 


just right or not, but this will be a guide. 

“This is probably the most important 
piece of paper before the final print. It 
is going to be the map. It’s going to tell 
me where I want to explore, where I 
want to work, where I’m going to darken, 
where I’m going to lighten. This is only 
a general plan for the enlargement. As 
we go from print to print and advance 
toward what we finally want, we will be 
able to make more decisions. This very 


important first print must be studied. 

“I’m putting it into the Vividol de¬ 
veloper—letting the developer cover it 
evenly. I push the edges down with the 
tongs, being careful not to touch any 
other part of the print. It’s so easy to 
scratch the very sensitive surface. 

“I have a clock set with a large second 
hand over my developing tray. I normal¬ 
ly like to develop a print for anywhere 
from minutes on to three minutes. 


I determine this as I’m looking at the 
print in the developer. 

“The image is coming up and I’m 
looking at it. The face seems to be com¬ 
ing up very dark and the background 
quite light. I know there is a small 
amount of flare or overdevelopment on 
the edges of the print. I’m going to have 
to work on it. 

“This is the time when the critical 
creative decisions have to be made. 
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“Now I’m going to make the face a bit lighter . . . about i 7 ^ 

seconds. ... I'll give the background more exposure than I did 1% 
in the last print . . . also when I hold back the body I'll watch ^ 
my hand. ... I don't want to lighten the dark shirt too much." 


“For this print I'll give the entire print area I 7 seconds . . . 
hold back the face 4 seconds . . . then add 30 for the back¬ 
ground alone . . . burn in 10 seconds for the fogged edge . . . 
and 10 seconds more for hair. . . . There. . . . That is about it." 


“I’m going to give this print ideal 
development time—a minute and a half. 
Okay, I’ll take it out now. I lay it face 
down in the short-stop tray. Then, with 
my short-stop tongs I’ll just move it 
around a bit. Now for the hypo . . . I’ll 
turn on the light now. (I always check 
my box of enlarging paper to make sure 
it is closed before I do switch on the 
light.) 

“Looking at this print, I would say 
that this is pretty close to what it looked 
like when I was taking it. 

“Well, now, let’s see what it is I like 
about it which will help me to know 
what to work for. Certainly her hair is 
almost a trademark—the golden quality 
of the hair. Actually this enlargement is 
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not quite exposed enough, but it works 
very well for the hair. I’m going to try 
and duplicate this exposure, to retain 
this golden quality of the hair. 

“Now I’ll go over every area of the 
print. The first thing I look at, the side 
of the print, I see there’s a glare caused 
either by light leaking into the camera 
or the cartridge, or possibly by develop¬ 
ing. The edges of the film do have a 
tendency to get more development time 
than the rest of the negative. I know I’ll 
have to go into that area and even it out. 

“I see in the background we have a 
cow and somehow I think that this cow 
adds to the photograph. There’s a sug¬ 
gestion of a field of daisies and a small 
fence in the background. There’s too 


much glare around the girl, which dis¬ 
tracts from her and certainly doesn’t add 
to the dramatic quality. She has the light 
hitting her golden hair from behind. 
Her expression in this photograph is 
very important. Let’s face it, you can talk 
about composition all you want but we 
have here a picture of a person and my 
feelings about this person are important 
to the photograph, and to me the inten¬ 
sity of this girl’s expression and the 
peace of mind which she seems to have 
are very important. I want to look at 
that face and see what it is that’s con¬ 
tributing to this picture. 

“I notice that the face doesn’t have 
much modeling in it. I’m going to try 
to emphasize (Continued on page ||4) 




7 “Her^a the finished print after ferricyanide. . . . We have 
reversed what we saw in the original . . . the background is 
now dark and the face is light. . . . It's exactly what I wanted. 
. . . This is how the girl looked on this farm fairyland." 



Here’s how Feinstein uses 
ferricyanide on a print 





Medium-small areas like face are terricyanide- 
bleached easily with Q-Tip cotton swab stick. 










Popular Photography takes you on assignment 
with photojournalist Ed Feingersh as he covers the 


PULSE RADIO 


By ARTHUR GOLDSMITH 

T" his issue, dedicated to the theme— 
“What makes a good photographer?”— 
scarcely would be complete without an 
intimate look at a good photographer 
in action, pitting his skill and experi¬ 
ence and imagination against the ob¬ 
stacles of a real assignment. For our 
photographer we chose photojournalist 
Ed Feingersh, a 35-mm man with a 
reputation for dramatic, off-beat avail¬ 
able-light pictures. For an assignment 
we sent him to cover a radio show— 
Pulse, WRCA’s morning wake-up pro¬ 
gram for the New York area. We put 
no restrictions on Ed other than to 
document the show and its people as 
thoroughly as possible, to take the most 
interesting pictures he could hnd, and to 
allow a Popular Photography writer- 
photographer team to document him 
every step of the way. By looking over 
his shoulder as he carries out his assign¬ 
ment and seeing how a picture story 
actually is shot we think you’ll pick up 
some valuable tips for your own picture¬ 
taking. Here’s what happened. 

With most magazine picture stories, 
the handful of pictures a reader finally 
sees represents only the visable top tenth 
of a floating iceberg. It’s the submerged 
nine-tenths—the contact work, the re¬ 
search, the setting-up, the misfires, the 
retakes, and the darkroom chores—that 
accounts for most of a magazine photog¬ 
rapher’s sweat. Our Pulse assignment 
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ran about par in this respect. To get the 
dozen or so pictures reproduced on these 
six pages, Feingersh was involved in the 
following operations; one or two pre¬ 
liminary editorial conferences; a meeting 
with WRCA’s publicity people; a full 
day’s shooting (starting at 4 a. m.) to 
cover Pulse’s four-hour morning broad¬ 
cast and hour-long noontime edition; an 
afternoon of shooting behind-the-scenes 
pictures; a morning spent on location 
with peripatetic reporter Gabe Press¬ 
man; several darkroom sessions to de¬ 
velop a dozen rolls of film, make contact 
prints, edit contacts, and print about 30 
blow-ups; two trips to Pop Photo’s office 
to deliver prints and discuss layouts; a 
tape-recorded interview for this article. 



and a follow-up trip to check technical 
accuracy of text and captions. The point; 
even a relatively simple picture story is 
a complex undertaking which involves 
many people, much time, and hard work. 
And the focal point of all the pressure 
is, of course, the magazine photographer 
himself. 

To the sheer work aspect, however, we 
must add another factor—the pressure of 
time. Envious amateurs might do well to 
remember that magazine photographers 
are chronically working against time— 
they have five minutes in which to cram 
two hours’ worth of shooting, or they are 
given an assignment that is due “two 
days ago at the latest.” They must get 
from point A to point B in half an hour 
or miss a key picture. In a fluid, often 
confusing, situation they must think 
quickly and expose at the right split-sec¬ 
ond or the opportunity is lost forever. 
Even if everyone around them waxes 
hysterical as the inexorable deadline 
pants down the back of their necks, the 
magazine photographer has to keep his 
head. He’s got to play it cool, to relax 
in the face of the most unnerving kind 
of tension, because if he blows up, the 
story is lost. 

Only in this context of nagging details 
and extreme pressure can the work of a 
magazine photographer be fully under¬ 
stood. But to these obstacles we can add 
still another, (Continued on page ijo) 
PICTURES continued 

h eingersh caught studio atmosphere with a shot 
of ticker tape, left, and director’s hand, right. 
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Feingersh tails a red Thunderbird and a roving reporter 


Using a wide-angle lens on his 35-mm 
camera and crouching low, Feingersh 
transforms the headlight of mobile unit’s 
red Thunderbird into a dramatic design 
element, right. Facing camera is Pulse’s 
Ray Owen broadcasting live from out¬ 
side new tube of the Lincoln Tunnel. 
Far right, Feingersh grabs a candid shot 
of roving reporter Gabe Pressman tape¬ 
recording an interview for later broad¬ 
cast. Pulse is WRCA’s four-hour morn¬ 
ing wake-up show for the New York 
area, mixing news and features with mu¬ 
sic and Bill Cullen’s chatter. Feingersh 
spent three days, more than a dozen rolls 
of film documenting the Pulse program. 





He watches platters spin in the record library 




r opular music—current hits and old 
classics—forms an important part of 
Pulse's fare. In close-up at far left, Ed’s 
ubiquitous Nikon slips into the listen¬ 
ing booth of the record library as to¬ 
morrow’s music is chosen. Here, as in 
all the pictures on these two pages, 
Feingersh used Plus-X rated at 320, 
ASA equivalent. For the long shot 
through window of booth, left, he com¬ 
pensated for light-reducing effect of 
glass by increasing his exposure to f/4 
at 1/4 second. Feingersh habitually 
wears two cameras, one fitted with a 
50-mm lens, the second with a wide- 
angle or a telephoto. He tends to shoot 
in bursts, about three or four frames 
at a time, composing his pictures 
rapidly on a universal-type viewfinder. 





He seeks unusual angles In Pu/se's office 


A relaxed, informal show. Pulse is 
created by relaxed, informal people 
working amid undramatic surround¬ 
ings. To find exciting pictures was a 
challenge which Ed met by "looking at 
everything, using tricks and gimmicks 
with design, finding interesting angles 
—in the psychological as well as the 
visual meaning of the word.” Above, a 
prostrate Feingersh shoots through 
out-of-focus wire basket at director 
Larry Untermeyer and producer Howie 
Bayha (on phone). Right, he steadies 
himself against a file cabinet and 
shoots at //2.8 and i/io second, fram¬ 
ing WRCA program manager Steve 
White with shadows and reflections. 








He goes on the air with early-bird Bill Cullen 



Key shot is Cullen arriving at studio. Ed 
us^ silhouetted figure of cleaning man in 
foreground, exposed at precise moment Cul¬ 
len pulled off his raincoat. Both these pic-' 
tures, made in poor light, were shot on 
S-X Pan rated at 650. Ed switched to a 
105-mm telephoto for close-up of Cullen. 















CHALLENGE! 

Results of Assignment 3: ‘^ROMANCE’' 

OUR READERS MATCH THEIR SKILL WITH PETER SAHULA 


Our professional, Peter Sahula, approached 
the theme "Romance” primarily in terms of 
mood. Several of his photographs were of 
forest scenes in which a young couple is 
seen through the diffused boughs of the 
trees. However, the editors of Popular Pho¬ 
tography felt that the night scene above, a 
“long shot” as the movie boys would call it, 
was more original in approach and conveyed 
the lovely quality of a springtime evening 
stroll in an American park setting. Sahula 
used a Minolta Autocord mounted on a tri¬ 
pod, exposing 5 seconds at f/3.5 on Tri-X. 


On the day of Constance Pickard’s wedding, 
photographer Carl Howard of Amherst, 
Mass., photographed the bride informally 
with a 35-mm camera after using his larger 
camera for the traditional group shots. He 
succeeded in capturing a moment of radiant 
happiness that squarely met the challenge of 
“Romance.” Canon V, with 35-mm Canon 
//1.8 lens. Exposed 1/30 at //4 on Plus-X. 






On a number of counts—excluding response which remains enthusiastic—our 
readers did not really meet the Challenge! assignment of “Romance” very 
well. In fact, the level of work, both technically and thematically, was 
downright disappointing. Fortunately, the editors have never been under the 
illusion that each Challenge! assignment would be carried out as 
well as the first two already printed. If there were any guarantee 
of excellent results each time, it would be no true Challenge! either 
for the readers or for us. But, despite the falling off in quality (in 
fact because of it) there are some lessons to be learned and observations to be 
made which may help you on future themes. First of all, and most 
importantly, “Romance” seemed to be too vague or diffuse a 
theme for most of our readers. Now one (Continued on page 116) 



Purely photographically, Leonard Schugar's 
silhouetted park scene at left is probably 
the most successful of our readers’ pictures. 
In striking black-and-white, he quickly con¬ 
veys the theme "Romance” with two people 
sheltered by the budding trees. Exposing by 
meter to exaggerate contrast, he used a 
Rolleiflex with Tri-X film in daylight. The 
location is Highland Park in Pittsburgh. 




This is the second time Mrs. Evelyn Vigor 
of Montreal has successfully matched her 
skills with our pro (left). She carefully 
chose her location and waited until two days 
before full moon. Then, while some light 
remained in the sky, she exposed for i sqf 
on tripod with a self-timer, including 
herself and husband in the shot. Street 
lamp fills in from the left. Ikoflex camera. 


“I decided to do the ‘old hat' type thing 
instead of a blurred dreamy version,” writes 
Sidni J. Raiken of So. Orange, N. J., de¬ 
scribing his interpretation of the theme 
(right). Simple, strong composition and an 
unpretentious pose made this an effective 
shot. Raiken used a Rolleiflex, exposing 
1 /i25 second at //i i on Verichrome Pan film. 
A speedlight was used to fill in shadows. 


F. W. Grunzweig of New York, N. Y. made 
friends with this young married couple 
(left) on board a windjammer off the coast 
of Maine. The two figures, balanced sym¬ 
metrically as if they were bookends, neatly 
suggest a happy, relaxed relationship. 
Grunzweig, incidentally, is a United Nations 
official. He used a Rolleiflex, exposing 1/50 
second at f/S on Plus-X film, hand-held. 



'OR NEW CHALLENGE! ASSIGNMENT TURN TO PAGE 117 


He 







A POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY SPECIAL REPORT ON TYPE C 


Is the 

COLOR 

REVOLUTION 

underway? By JOHN DURNIAK 


ighteen months ago when the Eastman Kodak Company intro¬ 
duced Type C color printing material and announced the possibility of a 
universal system of photography based on the color negative. Popular Pho¬ 
tography predicted that a color revolution would occur. We predicted that 
Type C would send the amateur photographer back to his darkroom to 
work with a color system not too much more difficult than black-and-white. 
Here is an up to the minute report on the progress of this revolution, how 
it has affected the amateur photographer, the professional, and the color 
processor. Beside this comprehensive report, the second part of this story 
(see page 105) answers some of the most-often-asked questions about Type 
C color printing. 

No simple yes or no answer can be given to the question: “Is the color 
revolution underway?” 

For the amateur photographer who walked into his local photographic 
supply store, bought an Eastman Kodak Type C Color Print Processing Kit, 
set up his chemicals in the darkroom, and in two hours came out with 
three 8x10 color prints—the answer is a definite yes. 

For the professional processor with a lab that (Continued on page 185) 


too 



All photographs on these two pages 
(both color and black-and-white) 
were made directly from the same 
21/4x2^4 Kodacolor negative. The uni¬ 
versal Type C system allows either 
color or black-and-white contact 
prints to be made with ease. Photog¬ 
rapher Landshoff shot the picture 
with his Rolleiflex, and used Eastman 
Kodak Poly contrast paper for the 
black-and-white print. Type C paper 
was used for both of the color prints. 

PICTURES continued 






COLOR REVOLUTION continued 



Photographer Herbert Lhebel wanted to see 
if he could change the mood of a picture 
through variation in the printing time on 
Type C. Although he used different lenses, 
lighting and exposure were identical for 
both pictures. With a 35M and an 05R fil¬ 
ter in his enlarger (plus the standard Wrat- 
ten No. 2B filter) Loebel exposed the print 
above for 15 sec, and print at left for 9 
sec. Ektacolor S film was used for both shots. 


J on Abbot, one of the pioneers in Type C 
work, photographed model Carolyn Lee with 
three electronic flash units for his lighting. 
He used Kodacolor film. Abbot made the 
print with a 20R and a loY filter (plus the 
standard Wratten 2B) in his enlarger. (All 
color photographs shown in this story were 
made on Type C paper with white light.) 
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COLOR REVOLUTION continued 



This photograph (above) is 
typical of what the amateur 
photographer can shoot and 
print in his own darkroom on 
Type C. Shot on Kodacolor 
film, the print was made with 
25M and a loR filter, exposed 
for 20 sec at f/8. The shadow 
areas on faces were held back. 


Philip G. Coleman of Lansing, 
Michigan, made this picture of 
a geranium on Kodacolor with 
daylight. He used a Magenta 
40 and a Yellow 30 filter in 
making his Type C print. Cole¬ 
man, who is president of the 
Lansing Camera Club, used a 
Hasselblad, 80-mm Tessar lens. 


I 

I 
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Questions and answers on Type C 

Q What is Type C? 

A Type C is a new color printing paper used for making high-quality color prints from Kodak color 
negative materials (Kodacolor and Ektacolor). The paper is made up of three emulsion layers and 
a base. Each layer is sensitive to one of the primary colors, blue, green, and red. Type C is exposed in 
much the same way as black-and-white; however additional processing steps are added. In making 
a Type C print, two elements must be considered in the initial exposure—proper exposure and color 
balance. 


Can Type C prints be made in any darkroom? 

A It is safe to say that in any darkroom where a good black-and-white print can be produced, a good 
Type C print can also be made. The darkroom does not have to be a formal one—where full tem¬ 
perature controls and air conditioning exist. It can be a kitchen or l)athroom setup. However, the 
darkroom should be light-tight because Type C paper is extremely fast. Fogging will leave an over-all 
yellow cast that is very evident in highlight areas. (Photographers who own enlargers that “spray” 
light should be careful to close oft all leaks before printing Type C.) 

Is any special equipment necessary? 

A Beside the standard black-and-white equipment you already have, you will need 8 i-gallon bottles 
for holding your processing solutions, a set of compensating filters, a Wratten eB filter for your 
enlarger (which helps confine the exposing light to the visible sjjectrum), and a safelight with a 
Wratten Series lo filter. (If you don’t want to buy the special safelight filter you may work in com¬ 
plete darkness during the first four steps which take i8 minutes. After that you can work under white 
light.) For best results you should use an enlarger with a tungsten-light source. 


Do you have to mix your own Type C chemicals? 

A All chemicals for processing Type C prints come in Eastman Kodak’s Color Print Processing 
Kit P-122. Chemicals come in powder form, and when added to water are ready for use. Com¬ 
plete mixing instructions are given on each package of chemicals. Kits are available in various sizes, i- 
and 31/^-gallon packages. For best results, chemicals should be mixed shortly before they are used. 

{Continued on page 123) 



Here are the materials you need to process Type C prints. In the 
order of their use (back row, left to right) are chemicals sup¬ 
plied in Kodak’s Processing Kit P-122: first developer; stop bath; 
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fixing bath; bleach; hardening fixing bath; hardener; and buffer. 
In the foreground (left to right): processing instructions; yellow 
filters ranging from 05Y to 50Y; and magenta filters (05M to 50M). 
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How to 


TEACH 

YOURSELF 


photography 

By ANDREAS FEININGER 


T ime and again, young people come 
to see me or write me letters asking how 
they should go about becoming photog¬ 
raphers. First of all, they must realize 
that any good photograph is the com¬ 
bined product of technique and art. 
The technique. Since photography is a 
technique for producing by mechanical 
means pictures of preselected subjects 
or aspects of our surroundings, to suc¬ 
cessfully control the technical processes 
involved, a certain degree of knowledge 
of the sciences of optics, physics, and 
chemistry is indispensable. For example, 
a photographer must know enough about 
optics to understand what a lens can 
and cannot do, to be able to select the 
most suitable type of lens for any specific 
job, and to accurately predict the kind 
of perspective it will produce. He must 
know enough physics to understand the 
basic behavior of light, to recognize the 
differences between different types of 
light (this is particularly important in 
color photography), to use color filters 
intelligently, and to be able to confi¬ 
dently and efficiently handle the various 
types of electric and electronic equip¬ 
ment which photographers use in their 
work. Finally, he must know enough 
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about chemistry to understand, at least 
in principle, what happens during the 
e.xposure and development of films and 
sensitized papers. In my opinion, only 
a person who has sufficient interest to 
be able to acquire at least a basic un¬ 
derstanding of these sciences has a 
chance to succeed as a photographer. 
The art. Photo-technique is only a 
means to an end—the production of 
the picture. A picture is a form of com¬ 
munication, an attempt on the part of 
the photographer to convey by visual 
means a message or statement to those 
who see the photograph. Now, no mat¬ 
ter how technically perfect the photo¬ 
graph may be, unless the statement con¬ 
tained is rendered in a form that is 
expressive and readily understandable, 
the picture will be a failure and com¬ 
munication will be lost. To be able to 
communicate effectively with others 
through his pictures a pliotographer 
must be able to express himself in graph¬ 
ic form. This itself is an art, and con¬ 
sequently, in addition to being a tech¬ 
nician, a photographer who expects to 
succeed must be something of an artist. 

The foregoing should make it clear 
that, to be really successful, a prospective 



Sculptured head from Mexico looks as 
though it might be several feet tall in 
Feininger’s dramatically lighled shot. 



•Same head is tlie one held between 
fingers here; inclusion of hands lends 
scale in photographing small objects. 

Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 





Wide-angle distortion is purposely used here 
to make hands seem powerful. An assistant 
focused the camera as Feininger held magni¬ 
fying glass at the right distance to give a 
sharp enlarged image of his own right eye. 


lOT 
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photographer must have both technical 
and artistic abilities. However the requi¬ 
site varies considerably with the type of 
work one intends to do. For example, 
aerial photography, radiography, or sci¬ 
entific photography demand a much 
higher degree of technical ability than 
portraiture or landscape photography in 
which success depends primarily upon 
the artistic qualifications of the photog¬ 
rapher. Generally speaking, people tend 
to be either predominantly gifted tech¬ 
nically, or artistically, and a balance of 
these talents is rare. Consequently, I 
suggest that prospective photographers 
objectively analyze their own interests 
and qualifications and then select their 
field of photographic activity in accord 
ance with their inherent gifts. 

THREE WAYS OF LEARNING 
HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH 

Once you have decided to become a 
photographer, you have the choice of 
three different ways to proceed: you can 
go to a photo school; you can become 
apprenticed to a photographer; or, you 
can teach yourself. Each method has 
certain advantages. In particular, I 
should like to stress the following: 

The predominantly technically inclined 
person needs definite technical knowl¬ 
edge. Such knowledge is best acquired 
from personal contact with competent 
teachers. I should advise him to enroll 
at a good photo school (consult the ads 
in photo magazines. Popular Photog¬ 
raphy’s 1957 Directory, or the classified 
telephone directory.) This applies es¬ 
pecially to those who want to become 
professionals in the fields of commer¬ 
cial, industrial, architectural, or adver¬ 
tising photography. 

The journalistically inclined person can 

get no better training than to work as 
an apprentice or helper to a professional 
magazine photographer (contact the 
American Society of Magazine Photog¬ 
raphers (ASMP), 1476 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.). In the course of the many 
and usually highly diversified assign¬ 
ments in which he will participate, an 
attentive and observant apprentice can 
learn practically everything the profes¬ 
sional himself knows. 

The predominantly artistically inclined 
person needs very little outside help and 
is usually better off if he teaches himself 
whatever photographic knowledge he 
feels he needs to be able to do what he 
intends to. In photography, as in paint¬ 
ing or sculpture, the artist must find his 
own way. Outside influence is more 
likely to retard than further his personal 
develojmient. 

HOW TO TEACH 
YOURSELF PHOTOGRAPHY 

As I have said, a good photographer 
must be both a technician and an artist. 
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However, whereas understanding of the 
artistic principles indispensable to the 
production of effective photographs is 
usually a gradual, slow, and time-con¬ 
suming process, mastery of the necessary 
technical know-how, contrary to popular 
belief, is not. It can be acquired by any¬ 
one from two readily available sources: 
the instructions that come with every 
piece of new photographic equipment, 
every package of film and sensitized pa¬ 
per, and every pack of photo chemicals; 
and photographic text books and maga¬ 
zine articles. 

Instructions: surprising as it may sound, 
printed instructions that accompany new 
photographic equipment and material 
contain all the information that the be¬ 
ginner needs to produce technically ex¬ 
cellent photographs right from the start, 
provided that he confines himself to 
photographing everyday subjects under 
average conditions. So the first step to 
mastery of photography is to carefully 
study and memorize the instructions that 
accompany your newly bought equip¬ 
ment and photo material, and to follow 
them to the letter when you take your 
first photographs. 

Text books and magazine articles. For 

reasons of space, instructions that ac¬ 
company photographic equipment and 
material must be short and to the point, 
necessarily covering only average condi¬ 
tions. However, any intelligent and im¬ 
aginative photographer soon finds out 
that average conditions produce only 
average photographs. As soon as a pho¬ 
tographer attempts to make pictures that 
are “different” he will usually find him¬ 
self up against situations that are not 
covered by simple instructions. This is 
the moment that he needs a good text¬ 
book on photography from which he can 
learn the basic technical rules that un- 
derly the instructions. Only if he un¬ 
derstands these rules will he be able to 
break them, i.e., modify them in an in¬ 
telligent way, without inviting disaster. 
And only if he dares to break the rules 
will he ever produce photographs that 
are “different.” 

In this connection I should like to 
mention a strange phenomenon: al¬ 
though photographers, and amateurs in 
particular, think nothing of spending- 
ten dollars for a new viewfinder or twen¬ 
ty dollars for a fancy gadget bag, they 
often resist paying five dollars for a 
textbook on photography, despite the 
fact that it would teach them the funda¬ 
mentals of their craft and help them 
again and again throughout the years 
when they find themselves in phototech- 
nical trouble. As author of an integrated 
series of three basic texts on photogra¬ 
phy (Successful Photography, Successful 
Color Photography, and The Creative 
Photographer, all published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., $4.95 
each). I most (Continued on page 120) 


A good photographer must recognize a pic¬ 
ture when he sees it. Feininger spotted this 
vista while driving across the New Jersey 
meadows near Kearny, and felt the moon¬ 
light added much to the bleak industrial 
landscape with its swamp and tall cranes. 


Sense of proportion is vital to good photog¬ 
raphy. An ordinary shot from middle of the 
Hudson River would have made foreground 
oitjects too big, ob.scuring background. 
Feininger shot from far across the river, 
using a lens of extremely long focal length. 
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Here’s how Carl Purcell 
shoots unposed close-ups from a 
distance with his Novoflex lens 


LONGHRANGE 


CANDIDS 


T he technical limitations of pho¬ 
tography can be very frustrating: 
A facial expression, a gesture, 
and the picture has come and 
gone while I fumbled with my 
camera, muttering to myself and wishing 
for a longer lens to reach out and capture 
a fleeting image. 

Recently I discovered a new long-focal- 
length lens which goes a long way toward 
breaking the barriers generally associated 
with telephoto photography—the “Novo¬ 
flex Follow Focus.” A unique spring- 
activated squeeze-focus handle lets you 
focus the lens in a fraction of a second, 
making it possible to follow subjects in 
action, always maintaining relatively 
.sharp focus. 

My 240-mm Novoflex lens is amazingly 
light and portable, ready to use merely 
by bringing it to eye level. It is wonder¬ 
ful for candid work, and will give head- 
and-shoulders cropping on a person 
standing all the way across the street. 

The size of the lens is quite impressive, 
and never fails to arouse a great deal of 
interest wherever I carry it. Camera fans 
often stop me to ask about the lens and 
usually I get such sidewalk comment as 
“Do you have a license for that thing?” 
or “Hey, pedestrians are out of season!” 

I enjoy shooting the Novoflex from the 
overpass at Grand Central Station here 
in New York during the rush hour. Com¬ 
muters hurrying down 42nd Street to 
catch the 5:06 afford some wonderful 
pictorial comments on modern living. 

The Bronx Zoo with its many cageless 
exhibits and animal islands is a fasci¬ 
nating place to do big-game hunting with 
the Novoflex. What would take weeks on 
safari can be bagged in two hours on a 
Sunday afternoon. 
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Many people consider the long-focus 
lens a specialized tool, to be used only 
when there is no opportunity to shoot 
with a normal lens. Actually, the longer 
lenses can be a real advantage in achiev¬ 
ing dramatic impact. The shallow depth 
of field at wide apertures effectively 
isolates the subject and eliminates dis¬ 
tracting background elements, and the 
tendency of the lens to compress subject 
matter will heighten the effect of a 
crowded, traffic-jammed street. 

The resolving power of my particular 
lens is good, producing crisp, sharp nega¬ 
tives. It takes at least a couple of rolls 
of film to get used to the focusing system. 
In following action at close range it is 
rather difficult to stay in focus, though 
of course this is much more of a problem 
with conventional telephotos. 

The Novoflex Follow Focus lenses are 
available in three focal lengths: A 240- 
mm f/4.5 lens selling for $249.50; a 
300-mm f/5.6 for $256.50; and a 400-mm 
f/5.6 for $279.50. (The lenses fit, by means 
of special adapters, any one of the pop¬ 
ular 35-mm single-lens reflex cameras or 
many movie cameras. The 300-mm and 
400-mm focal lengths can also be adapted 
for use with most 35-mm mirror-reflex¬ 
viewing accessory units by unscrewing a 
spacing ring from the lens mount.) The 
Novoflex line is imported from West Ger¬ 
many by Royal Photo Distributors, 78 
West 47th Street, New York 36. 

The Novoflex is not new. It was origi¬ 


nally designed for sports and action pho¬ 
tography, and many photographers think 
of it only in these terms. I can’t help 
feeling that the lens, with its quick- 
focusing mount, will find much wider use 
in the field of photojournalism.—^ 



Close-up of lion In the dim Interior of his 
cage was shot at lens' widest aperture, f/4.5. 
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Kodak 

MOVIE 

BULLETIN 


How to choose the right 

Time was when movie projectors were pretty noisy... they hod to be 
oiled . .. and their screen illumination was not the most efficient. But times 
have changed, and so have Kodak movie projectors. We now have a 
complete line-up of 8mm and 16mm models that reflect totally new think¬ 
ing from design to operation. We’re mighty proud of them ... and for 


Which proiecfor? 

First let’s look at the 8mm models. The 
Brownie 300 Movie Projector is very 
certainly the best value in low-cost 8mm 
home-projection equipment. We don’t 
claim the Brownie Projector to be the 
“biggest screen” 8mm projector on the 
market (we’ll get to that model in a 
moment), but we do know it will show 
your 8mm movies plenty large enough 
for most living-room shows—up to 3 
feet wide. The Brownie Projector not 
only gives you bright forward projec¬ 
tion, but also reverse action, “still” pic¬ 
tures, and power rewinding. All with a 
single control. And there’s a built-in 
screen in the cover for table-top pre¬ 
views and editing. Has 200-foot reel 
capacity for 15-minute showings. And 



only $64.95. No wonder we’re proud of 
this projector. And there’s the Brownie 
500 Movie Projector which gives you 
500-watt illumination, plus the added 
features of larger screenings (up to 4 
feet wide) and a unique field-sharpening 
lens element which gives unusually sharp 
screen images, edge to edge. The price 
is just $79.50, 

Now if you want the very best for 
8mm showings before scads of onlook- 
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ers in a clubroom or auditorium, calling 
for much more illumination and a more 
powerful cooling system and motor— 
you want the Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 
Projector. Its amazing new-design shut¬ 
ter and faster pulldown enable this 
projector to put more light on the screen 
(using a cool-operating 500-watt lamp) 
than many projectors of 750 and even 
1000 watts. 



It’s an unusually easy projector to 
handle, too! The film snaps onto sprock¬ 
ets, film gate swings open, snaps back, 
and you’re set to run. And there’s much, 
much more: 400-foot reel capacity for 
half-hour shows, self-cover construc¬ 
tion, fast //1.6. lens, reverse action, still- 
picture control, power rewinding, 2-reel 
storage compartment. All the operating 
controls are on a single panel. 

Like all Kodak projectors, the Show¬ 
time is lubricated for life at the factory. 
No danger of improper oiling. You 



have a choice of two models: with 
variable-speed control, as shown in the 
illustration of the panel, for $139.00; or, 
without this feature, for $123.50. Even 
for a lot more money, you can’t do 
better if the largest and finest 8mm 
movies are your objective. 


Oil, schmoil... 

Modern society would come to a 
grinding halt without oil and its 
marvelous by-products. Your car 
must have it, and so must your 
movie projector. But in the latter 
case, this is taken care of for you 
at Kodak. 

Oiling a Kodak projector is 
something you can forget. They’re 
permanently lubricated at the 
factory. 

This means that your projector 
cannot run dry because someone 
forgot to oil it. It also means that 
no one’s going to give it too much 
oil (jhe most common cause of pro¬ 
jector breakdowns is improper 
oiling). 

Permanent pre-lubrication is 
just one of the many advanced 
engineering features you’ll find in 
projectors made by Kodak. 


Perhaps 16mm movies 
are your forte? 

Your most basic consideration here is 
between sound and silent. If you plan to 
collect or rent some of the many excel¬ 
lent films produced for 16mm home 
showing, or make your own sound 
movies, you’ll want a Kodascope Pag¬ 
eant Sound Projector, But if you’re in¬ 
terested primarily in your own silent- 
film efforts and are sure you don’t want 
sound, too... then the Kodascope 
Royal Projector is the outstanding 
choice for you. 

So let’s begin with 16mm silent.. * 

Just about the finest silent projector 
money can buy is the Kodascope Royal. 
It’s a permanent investment in smooth, 
quiet, and detailed 16mm silent projec¬ 
tion. Styling is smart and modem. Reel 
arms are permanently attached to sim¬ 
plify setups. Oil-impregnated bearings 
and nylon gears, precision design and 
workmanship keep your Royal Projec¬ 
tor mnning faultlessly for years. And 
you get geared reel arms, reverse action, 
still-picture control, power rewind, vari¬ 
able-speed control, thread-light recepta- 
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Movie Projector 

good reason. They’re quiet... rugged ... easy to operate ... lubricated 
for life . .. provide efficient illumination. And each one comes with a 
host of features such as reverse action, still-picture control, power rewind, 
and built-in case construction. Each is designed and built to fill a specific 
need, and does it effortlessly time after time. 


cle, 400-foot reel capacity; and, of 
course, the Royal never needs to be 
oiled. 

Up there on the screen, your pictures 
are really big, and sharp, and brilliant. 
The Royal Projector’s //1.6 lens is Lu- 
menized for optimum color clarity, and a 
built-in field-sharpening element helps 
make your movies needle-sharp, corner- 
to-corner. 



The Royal is priced at $295. 


But how about sound? 

Color, motion, and sound... here’s the 
ultimate in home-movie satisfaction. 
And it’s all yours to enjoy for years to 
come with the 16mm Kodascope Pag¬ 
eant Sound Projector, Model 7K4. This 
is the same projector that many business 
firms, schools, churches, and clubs own 
and operate—many hundreds of hours 
per year. It is built to give service. It 
shows your movies at their very best. It 
comes complete in a single case, and has 
a film capacity for 20(X)-foot reels of 
16mm film. 

There are at least four important rea¬ 
sons for selecting a Kodascope Pageant 
Projector when you want the best in 
sound projection: 



1. Setups are easy. Reel arms fold out, 
with belts permanently attached. And 
the film path is clearly marked for quick 
threading. 

2, No need to worry 
about maintenance, 

because your Pag¬ 
eant is factory-lu¬ 
bricated for life. You 
never have to oil it. 



3. You have full sound control. Ampli¬ 
fier gives you both tone and volume con¬ 
trols, and the 8-inch speaker is properly 
baffled. The exclusive Fidelity Control 
provides the sharpest line of light on the 
sound track regardless of “up” or 
“down” emulsion position, (You’ll like 
the lack of “projector sound” itself— 
especially important in home projection.) 


4. And your pic¬ 
tures are bright. 

The Pageant Projec¬ 
tor has an efficient 
straight-line opti¬ 
cal system that 
provides brilliant 
illumination. The two-element condens¬ 
er system and projection lens are Lu- 
menized. Let your eyes and ears decide 
before you buy. The Kodascope Model 
7K4 Pageant Projector lists for $489. 

How to make your 
own sound movies... 

You can make and 
show your own 
sound movies. At 
home. Add back¬ 
ground music and 
sound effects. Do 
your own film nar¬ 
rations. The projec¬ 
tor you need is the 
Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector, Magnetic Optical, 
Model MK4. It has all the features of 
the regular Model 7K4 Pageant, plus the 
ability to record and play back mag¬ 
netic sound. Just have striping added to 
your new or old 16mm films. Then talk 
your commentary or play your music on¬ 
to the film edge. That’s all there is to it. 
The magnetic sound can be “wiped off” 
easily when desired, but the projector 
has built-in safeguards so recording will 
not be accidentally erased. The possi¬ 
bilities are endless. You have to see and 
hear this Magnetic Optical projector in 
action to believe it. All the fine Pageant 
features, plus magnetic-sound recording 
and playback. The Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector, Magnetic Optical, 
Model MK4, comes complete in single 
case, including 8-inch speaker, 10-watt 
amplifier,//1.6 lens, and 750-watt lamp. 
Total weight: 39 pounds. Price, $850. 

Now that you know the projector you 
want—run, don't walk, to your nearest 
photo dealer. He’ll be happy to put it 
through its paces for you. And, if you’re 
not yet one of the millions of persons 
already enjoying the fun of personal 
movies, ask the dealer also to show 
you the latest Brownie and Kodak 
movie cameras. Prices start at only 
$29.95. 



Prices are list, include Federal Tax where applicable, and are subject to change without notice. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Creative Printing 

the definition of her face, the line where 
the bottom of her nose is, to show how it’s 
rounded, show the shape of her eyes, the 
line of her lips, the molding of her face. 
I don’t want a viewer to work hard to get 
to this face. I want it immediately to com¬ 
mand him. Right now, the grass that’s 
behind the girl is monotonous. It’s flat 
and it’s broken up. It doesn’t contribute 
enough so I’m going to change the tone 
of this grass so that it becomes even 
darker than her face, which is almost the 
opposite to what it is now. Yet, I don’t 
want to darken the entire picture. I want 
to retain the cow, and I want to have the 
glistening of the daisies in the back¬ 
ground. Well let’s see what my first step 
will be: I’ll lighten the face a bit. I’ll dark¬ 
en the backgroimd to see what happens. 

“The photographer has to make his 
technical and esthetic decisions at the 
same time for they are one. 

“I don’t believe that all of these de¬ 
cisions, these so-called esthetic decisions, 
can be disassociated from technique. Sad¬ 
ly enough, too many people seem to dis¬ 
associate them. Some learn the technique, 
some learn the esthetics. Then, one’s a 
photographer, and the other’s an artist. I 
don’t think you can separate them be¬ 
cause they go hand in hand. The very 
decision of darkening an area involves a 
mechanical way of carrying it through. 
Until you know it mechanically, imtil you 
know it practically, you’re not going to 
know it esthetically. Right now Tm in¬ 
volved in esthetics and technique. 


“In looking closely at this print, I see 
the grain isn’t quite as pin-point sharp 
as it should be. It might pass but I see 
it isn’t right, so I’ll have to go back and 
refocus the enlarger. 

“Okay, I’ve refocused, and now I’ll 
start on the second print. 

“On this print I’ll concern myself just 
with the face of the girl. I want to get it 
right without considering the other ele¬ 
ments. This is certainly the heart of the 
picture so I’m going to give it a bit less 
exposure—15 seconds—8 less than the 
first print which was too dark. I’ll expose. 
(One, two, three . . . timer ticks.) 

“Let’s slip it evenly into the developer 
. . . short stop . . . hsrpo. Now, looking 
at the exposure of this new print. I’m 
almost satisfied. I give it 15 seconds with 
no dodging. I find the face about right, 
but the background has become com¬ 
pletely washed out. There is little detail. 
So, we shall now try to get the correct 
time for the background. 

“In the first print we gave it an over-all 
23-second exposure. This time I’ll work to 
get the correct exposure on the back¬ 
ground, and, I believe from what we 
learned, about 50 seconds will be the 
right exposure. I’m going to print straight 
with no dodging. I’ll not worry about the 
face at all. (Two, three, four . . . timer 
ticks.) Let’s develop. 

“Here it comes. It’s dark. . . . Perhaps a 
little too dark. Remember, let’s forget 
the face and study the background. Look¬ 
ing at it in the hypo, I think that now. 


More light output ... better pictures with 

COLOR CORRECTED FLASH 


Automatic 

MECABLITZ 
1 300 

/ with Sunlight UV Converter 

You get greater light output, better color pic¬ 
tures with MecabUtz because its exclusive UV 
conversion filter does two things: 

1. Corrects the light of the flash to the exact require¬ 
ments of daylight color film - 5500° Kelvin. 

2. In converting the useless UV rays to useful yellow 
rays it steps-up the normal light output. 

And MecabUtz provides the convenience of 
fully automatic operation. There are no push 
buttons, nothing to remember. You automati¬ 
cally switch from battery to charge, or to A-C 
current. Angle of reflector, 40° to 62°, con¬ 
trolled by simple dial. Compact design — case 
and gun made of life-time, high impact 
Polyamid — all components thoroughly insu¬ 
lated. See MecabUtz at dealers now, or write 
for literature. 

Burleigh Brooks Inc. 

10 West 46 Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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MECABLITZ 300 

low price flash for o-c wet or 
dry cell — built-in recharging 
system — “sunlight" UV con¬ 
verter — wide angle reflector 
control — guide number 60 for 

$59.95 

(batteries extra) 

MECABLITZ 500 


r 100 for EKtachrome, 
chrome. $89.95 


in a tone fairly close to this, it won’t 
detract from the face, but it will let the 
face command. 

“If you’ll pardon me for a second, I 
have some paper work to do. It’s im¬ 
portant when you’re working on a print 
to make mental or written notes of the 
exposure you used on the previous ones, 
because you have to have a correct start¬ 
ing point for the next print. I had a 
15-second exposure on the face (writing 
the figures) and a 50-second exposure on 
the background. Now, in looking again at 
the face in the second print, I need a little 
more exposure than 15 seconds, so I’ll 
give it 19, then hold back the face only 
for four more seconds, and then put my 
hand in and hold back the entire figure 
as well as the face while I bum in the 
backgroimd for another 19 seconds. 
That’ll give me a total of 42 seconds on 
the background. 

“Now, I see there’s one other thing that 
I forgot to consider. You remember I 
was talking about this bit of flare on the 
side of the negative. I didn’t bother to 
compensate for that in the first three 
prints. I should remember to do this 
from now on—about 10 seconds extra 
burning in of the edge should do it, I’d 
say. O.K., let’s try it. (Feinstein goes 
through the entire exposing, dodging, and 
processing procedure on print No. 4.) 

“Already I can see that this is coming 
a lot closer to what we want. I’ll turn on 
the light . . . (Aside—“I use the Varigam 
BT surface ... I think it retains all the 
delicacies, all the detail of a good nega- 

“Look, the face has more quality, the 
gradation is much better than in our first 
or second print. Even in this print the 
face is commanding attention, but, it’s 
not glowing enough. Now this may be 
very accurate, and many people will say, 
it’s fine, but I don’t care, my concern isn’t 
accuracy with what I have before me, 
because I want to be accurate only about 
what I feel. This girl glowed a lot more 
when I saw her on the farm. We’ll have 
to work some more. The background is 
still conflicting with the face, but it’s 
close. I’ll have to darken the grass around 
her. I would like to retain the cow, but 
it would be hard dodging out just the 
cow, so. I’ll wait and ferricyanide her in 
instead. 

“I see what I’ll have to do with the 
hair. I want to have the glowing quality 
in it, but I also want more detail than 
I have. Therefore, if I darken it I’ll lose 
the glow, but if I do, I can lighten it 
later with ferricyanide, get the glow, and 
keep the detail. See, we can have our 
cake and eat it, too. 

“Now, I’ll make my notes more elabo¬ 
rate. I’ll sketch my picture on a piece of 
paper and write in all the notes on time 
in the areas they apply to. I can work 
from this more easily. If I should just 
neglect one of the elements I have to 
remember. I’ll have to do twice the work 
for one print. 

“Looking back at the print, I see I have 
a light area to the right of the girl’s neck. 
It got there accidentally. Well, I like it. 
I’m going to retain it. This is why you 
can’t go by a book in printing. This is 
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why you can’t say don’t have a halo or 
have a halo. There are no rules. You have 
to make up new rules with each print, 
step by step. 

“Let’s plot print 5. We gave the face 
19 seconds in the last print, but we want 
more glow. Now, we’ll give it 17 seconds. 
We want the background darker, so we 
shall raise our time 4 seconds, to 46. Now 
we’ll also add 10 seconds more for burn¬ 
ing in the hair, and another 10 seconds 
for burning in the flare at the side. 

“If you could only see what’s going on 
in my mind right now. All the variations 
in tones and quality that I’m striving for 
are represented by numbers. The golden 
quality to the girl’s hair is 10 seconds, her 
glowing face 17. In printing, this relation¬ 
ship between technique and esthetics is 
fantastic. I cannot overstress this point. 
You have to have technique, and you 
have to have esthetics. Either alone is 

“I’ll have to keep quiet now, because 
there’s so much to remember to do.” 
(Feinstein makes his exposure according 
to plan, and develops print No. 5.) 

“Here it is. The background looks much 
better. But look: there’s unevenness in 
the face. I can’t repair this with ferri- 
cyanide ... it means I have to make the 
print over again. Let’s look at the rest of 
the print. It is still not right. I see I over¬ 
looked the small amount of grass between 
her arm and her torso, so I’ll have to 
burn that in. The cow is still not quite 
dark enough. I’ll work on it. Right now 
I have a print that’s preliminary, I think, 
to the final print. Now, at this point, too 
many people stop. They don’t go on to 
make these little extra improvements that 
are so important. This is the time when 
you’re faced with going back over all of 
the print closely and looking for possible 
improvements. It’s difficult to make the 
decision to go back and make one more 
print because it’s work, and if you should 
leave one step out, it’s double work. 

“This is the time for real concentration. 
So, let’s get started on print 6. 

“What are we going to do? I’ll give the 
entire print area 17 seconds . . . hold 
back the face only for 4 seconds, then 
hold back the entire figure while burning 
in the backgrormd for 30 seconds . . . 
That’s a total of 51 seconds on the back- 
groimd—back pretty close to our estimate 
when we made print No. 2 . . . Burn in 
10 seconds more for the fogged edge, and 
10 seconds more for the hair . . . Area 
under the arm, 5 seconds . . . Upper back¬ 
ground near the cow, 5 seconds. And— 
very important—hold out the face so it 
doesn’t come out uneven. 

“What are we going to do? Face, 17 
seconds; background, 44 seconds; flare 10 
seconds; hair, 10 seconds; area under arm, 
5 seconds; upper background, 5 seconds. 
And . . . very important . . . hold out 
face so it doesn’t come out uneven. 

“Let’s print. Now, this exposure is com¬ 
plicated. So many different times, it’s 
very difficult and silly to use the auto¬ 
matic timer and reset your time as you’d 
have to, so I’m just going to turn the 
ticking signal on. I’ll just count off—a 
tick a second—the right time I need to 
myself. Okay. (Ticking starts . . . Fein¬ 
stein finishes.) (Continued) 
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Try this new PR electronic plash on your camera today at any camera store! 
Mount the flash and then aim the camera. Find any subject, focus, frame— 
and fire! Now, turn the other way, wind your film, focus, frame—and fire! 
The amazing FR is ready to use again in less time than it takes to change a 
14^ flashbulb! It recycles in an average of 5-7 seconds! Use it indoors on AC! 
Take it along outdoors with the $14.95 PR portable power pack for low cost 
battery operation! Equip your FR with the new $14.95 PR remote slave unit 

r for cross-lighting effects. See for yourself why it’s America’s most out¬ 
standing electronic flash value! 

THE FR CORPORATION • New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Write to distributors for free descriptive literature. 


The SEKONIC CLIP-ON 

Small, compact-for attachment to the camera acces¬ 
sory shoe. Reads both for reflected and Incident 
light. Calibrated for ASA, from 10 to 800, f/stops 
from 1 to 32, shutter speeds from 4 secs, to 
1/lOOOth. ?9.95 complete with leather case. 


“I’ve just realized that I should burn 
in the two upper edges some more. And 
I’ll give the grass at the sides of her 
just a little more. There that’s something 
we didn’t have in our notes. I just felt 
it should be done. I must have planned 
it subconsciously.” 

(Feinstein processes the print.) 

“I think this is very close to what I 

“Anyone seeing this print at this stage, 
not knowing what we’re going to do with 
the ferricyanide, would think this print 
too dark. Now, I’ll bring the gradation 
of the grass out from the center of the 
print by bleaching with ferricyanide. I’ll 
lighten out the face with ferricyanide. 
The hair has all the beautiful texture that 
was in the negative, now with ferricya¬ 
nide we will give it the gold quality. I’ll 
work on the cow, make her lighter. 

“I’ll put the print in the hypo, leave 
it for a few minutes, then wash it briefly 
while I mix up the ferricyanide. I’m go¬ 
ing to use just enough to make a solution 
of water the color of light tea. There is 
no hard fast rule on how strong it should 
be. If it’s too strong, however, it will 
work too fast and you won’t have control 
and it will also have a tendency to stain 
prints before it starts to bleach them. On 
the other hand, if it is too weak, you will 
have to repeat the brush stroke so many 
times over a small area to get bleaching 
action that you will get discouraged. 
Through trial and error you get the feel 
of how strong it should be. 

“Here, see this brush? (Shows brush.) 
Ferricyanide has a very corrosive action 
on metal areas of a brush, and so what I 
do is coat the metal of a new brush with 
nail polish. I recoat it from month to 
month. This allows me to keep a brush 
for years. 

“Now, I’ll take our almost finished print 
and place it on this cardboard I have on 
the wall, I will now study all the different 
aieas I want to work on before I start 
ferricyaniding. I’ll do everything I men¬ 
tioned before. I’ll also work on the field 


of daisies. They aren’t bright enough; I’ll 
bring them out. 

“Okay, I’ll start with the most impor¬ 
tant area, the hair. First I’ll lighten the 
strands on top, always working within 
the movement, and within the scope of 
the area. I work with the flow of the hair, 
with the curls, moving the brush in the 
direction of the strands. I want to get the 
spirit of the hair moving, and as I work 
I become excited with what’s happening. 
It’s good to get a little excited because 
then you stop being afraid of going too 
far and you begin to get a bit bold in 
using the ferricyanide. 

“I’ve finished the hair. I’ll work on the 
background. The cow should be lighter 
on the top. The back . . . the legs . . . 
there—that’s right. I’ll also lighten some 
of the grass near the cow. 

“Now the daisies. They should have 
glitter and contribute to the print. 

“Now the area surrounding the face. 
I’ll lighten it out, using less and less ferri¬ 
cyanide as I approach the edges. 

“Here we have the delicate problem of 
her face. I don’t have enough modeling 
in the lower lids of her eyes. There, that’s 
got it. I think the whites of her eyes can 
use some white. There’s a fine line around 
her lips; I think it’s beautiful. I want to 
emphasize it. Also, her nose; I’m going to 
lighten it slightly. I can give her cheeks 
a bit more roundness. 

“Now, I’m going to swab the large area 
of grass and lighten it. 

“Now, her arms. I think they need a bit 
more modeling, a bit more rounding than 
they have in the print before us, so I’ll 
work on it. 

“I would say right now I’m looking at 
the finished picture. I can see what I 
wanted to see in this girl. This is how she 
looked to me, her hair, her beautiful face, 
and living in this fairyland, this beautiful 
wonderland of a farm, and she seems so 
wonderfully related to this farm. Her 
hair to the daisies in the background, and 
to the cow, and right now I think we have 
the finished print.”— 


Challenge (Continued from page 99) 


of the reasons “Romance” was chosen as 
a Challenge! theme was that our editors 
felt the readers would like to let their 
imaginations soar freely and to alight on 
an interpretation that might be unusual 
or inspired. Alas! We forgot that the self- 
discipline required for handling a broad 
theme or idea is much greater than when 
the subject is more narrowly stated and 
specific. In any case, the majority of pic¬ 
tures were either trite subjects tritely 
handled or subjects which only by the 
title, “Romance,” seemed in any manner, 
mood or subject, related to our theme. 

And, extraordinarily, a really crushing 
number of pictures consisted of three- or 
four-year olds kissing each other! The 
large quantity of photographs in which 
this subject was hashed and rehashed 
(not to mention kittens kissing kittens, 
rabbits kissing kittens, dogs kissing kit¬ 
tens, etc., etc.) seems either to say some¬ 
thing about the state of American humor 
(deadly) or, more likely, about a general 
tendency to consider “Romance” as noth¬ 


ing but a sentimental glow emanating 
from two kiddies (or kittens) of the op¬ 
posite sex. It was all quite appalling. 

Enough! Technical matters are second¬ 
ary in the light of the major thematic 
bungling. But it undoubtedly follows that 
a weak grasp of an idea reveals itself 
from the shooting stage right through to 
the printing stage. 

What can we learn from this? Well, so 
far as the editors are concerned, we are 
going to take it easy on themes as difficult 
to visualize as “Romance.” Much more 
specific Challenges! will be offered in the 
near future. (The upcoming one, “Party,” 
is announced elsewhere in this issue.) 
But one day we may well slip in another 
block-buster when you least expect it. 

As for you, Challengees, all we can say 
is “Raise your standards a little higher.” 
After all, unlike professionals who often 
must compromise with the market place, 
you always can give of your very best. 
And it’s more fun that way, simply be¬ 
cause it’s more of a Challenge !—|K 
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CHALLENGE! 

MATCH YOUR SKILL 
WITH THE PROS ON 
ANEW ASSIGNMENT: 

“PARTY” 



THE PRO: JOE CLARK 
DEADLINE: OCTOBER 15 


On page 98 of this issue you’ll find the re¬ 
sults of our third CHALLENGE! assign¬ 
ment, “Romance.” Since we publish a dif¬ 
ferent CHALLENGE! feature in alternate 
issues, the next results will be John Bry¬ 
son’s interpretations of the theme “Street 
Comer” in our December issue. Now we 
are announcing a new CHALLENGE! 
theme: “Party”—for which entries will 
be accepted until October 15. 

Our photographer is Joe Clark of De¬ 
troit, a pro whose slogan, “Pictures That 
Tell a Story,” has become nationally 
known. He is especially distinguished for 
his pictures of “Grass-Roots, U.S.A.”— 
photographs of everyday happenings with 
the touch of humor and insight that makes 
him the pro he is. 

Our only instruction to Joe was that he 
avoid, if possible, a children’s party. Al- 
thoiigh not formally eliminated as a possi¬ 
ble theme, the editors feel that it will be 
more of a CHALLENGE! for the readers to 
shoot other groups, from teen-agers on up. 

We want you to feel free to depict the 
theme of “Party” by any of the various 
visual devices available to you as photog¬ 
raphers: group shots, close-uj>s of the in¬ 
gredients, funny shots, moody shots—all to 
the end of conveying something of the 
communal joy that Americans and others 
find so important in making life worth 
living. 

For each picture selected to appear with 
Joe Clark’s work, we wiU pay $25. Any¬ 
one—pro or amateur—is welcome to enter 
but no entries can be returned. Black-and- 
white prints only, preferably 8x10 mini¬ 
mum size. 

Please mark all prints plainly on their 
reverse sides with your name and address. 
Send them to CHALLENGE! Popular Pho¬ 
tography, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y.— 
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Sf robonars 

MEAN BETTER PICTURES 


Taken the modern way with 
Pressmaster lamphead. Note 
even illumination. 


Only the Pressmaster* lamp head, exclusive on 
Strobonar* electronic flash units, combines modern 
miniature design with even, corner-to-corner light 
distribution. Heiland Strobonars give you sparkling, 
clear pictures with no "hot spot” or dark corners. 
Strobonars are the ultimate in convenience as well 
as performance. The most compact and lightweight 
available, they operate on 80 c worth of batteries 
or ordinary household current and flash your 
pictures for less than Ic each. 

See them at your photo dealers or write for free booklet 
to Heiland Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 

5200 E. Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colorado. 


Taken the old fashioned way 
with ordinary reflector. Note 
"hot spot", dark corners. 
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LEGAL PROBLEMS 

Who Owns Proprietary Rights in Pictures— 
Photographer or Subject? 


Among the first legal problems to arise 
in photography were the ownership of 
negatives and proprietary rights in pic¬ 
tures as between the photographer and 
the subject. 

One of the earhest principles estab¬ 
lished in the courts was that ordinarily 
the relationship between photographer 
and subject is like that of an employee 
and employer. Unless there is a specific 
agreement to the contrary, a contract is 
presumed between them which grants to 
the subject all proprietary rights in the 
photographs purchased by the subject, 
except the right to retain the negative, 
which remains with the photographer. At 
the same time the principle also evolved 
that where the photographer takes the 
picture at his own instance and without 
being paid, the subject loses control of 
disposition of the pictures and all pro¬ 
prietary rights belong to the photogra- 

While these legal principles have now 
been settled for many years, fringe situ¬ 
ations occasionally arise making it diffi¬ 
cult to determine which of these rules 
applies. 

One of such situations occurred in a 
case recently decided in the New York 
Courts. In that case a photographer who 
specialized in taking portraits of promi¬ 
nent people arranged for an exhibit of 
portraits of prominent architects and 
sculptors. The photographer requested 
a well-known architect to pose for a pic¬ 
ture to be used in this exhibition, and 
asked him to contribute $25 toward the 
cost of the exhibit, which the architect 
paid. The photographer then placed a 
copyright notice on the picture and used 
it in the exhibition. 

Several years later the architect pur¬ 
chased several prints from the photog¬ 
rapher and turned over one of the prints 
to a magazine which used it in an adver¬ 
tisement for a commercial concern. This 
was done with the express consent of the 
architect but without the knowledge or 
consent of the photographer. 

The photographer sued for the unau¬ 
thorized use of the picture and a knotty 
legal problem was presented as to wheth¬ 
er the payment of the $25 to defray the 



expense of the exhibit gave the subject 
the proprietary rights in the picture or 
whether they remained with the photog¬ 
rapher. The Court said: 


In the instant case the plaintiff (Kath¬ 
erine Young-) reciuested Reinhardt (the 
architect) to sit for her in connection 
with her exhibition ; the photograph was 
to be used for plaintiff’s benefit. While 
Reinhardt paid her $25 at that time such 
payment was made not for the portrait, 
but in order to defray the costs of plain¬ 
tiff’s exhibit. Under these circumstances, 
an implied contract must be said to have 
existed between Reinhardt and the piain- 
tiff pursuant to which all proprietary 
interest in Reinhardt’s photograph, in¬ 
cluding the right to copyright the same 
would lie solely with the plaintiff, and 
not with Reinhardt. 


The photographer won the case and was 
awarded $200 against the concern which 
caused the picture to be published. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
the Court was influenced by the fact that 
the picture had a copyright notice on it 
bearing the photographer’s name. 

In commenting on this notice, the 
Court went on to say: 


The defendant by reason of such notice 
was, or should have been, made aware 
of the fact that plaintiff had, or at least 
claimed to have, ownership rights in the 
photograph that existed by virtue of 
some contractual relationship with Rein¬ 
hardt. It must consequently be said to 
have knowingly Interfered with and 
abused this contractual relationship with 
Reinhardt when it published this photo¬ 
graph without first making inquiry of 
the plaintiff and obtaining her consent. 
For such interference and abuse, inde¬ 
pendent of any question of copyright, 
defendant may be made to respond in 
damages in this court. 


It might be asked whether the ruling 
would have been the same had the copy¬ 
right notice not been on the photo. The 
decision indicates clearly that it is based 
solely on unauthorized use of property 
belonging to the photographer rather 
than on violation of any copyright. 

This decision may be hailed as another 
step forward in protection of photogra¬ 
phers’ rights in pictures taken by them. 
It indicates that courts will not divest 
the photographers of proprietary rights in 
their pictures merely because there has 
been some token payment by the subject, 
but will inquire into the purpose of the 
payment to determine whether a true 
relationship of photographer and client 
exists.—(K 
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Mov/elenses.-, tie 
Finest Compliment 
Foer Paid too i 

Movie Camera t J) 


Here! a low-cost lens has 
reached the pinnacle of 
technical perfection... fact 
attested to by rigid laboratory- 
bench tests and actual Hollywood 
field tests that have acclaimed 
Elitar-Soligar among the finest 
lenses made...regardless of price! 


8nim or 16mm— 

Elitar-Soligor features the most com¬ 
plete line of Telephoto and Wide 
Angle Lenses available 

..jiom $12.35 to $174.95 


Planning a gift for a movie fan? Ask your 
dealer to show you the Elitar-Soligor 
Matched Cine Sets . . . Telephoto and 
Wide Angie in a handsome jewel-gift box. 
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Teach Yourself Photography 

naturally hope that the reader does not 
share this particular view. 

Magazine articles supplement text¬ 
books, providing the alert photographer 
with additional up-to-date information. 
By clipping and filing articles on sub¬ 
jects of interest, photographers can 
gradually build up (and keep up-to- 
date) a reference library to be used in 
conjunction with the basic information 
contained in their textbooks. 

TECHNIQUE ALONE IS 
NOT ENOUGH 

The fact that one can very quickly 
know enough about exposure and devel¬ 
opment to get a recognizable picture of 
the photographed subject each time one 
snaps the shutter probably accounts for 
the popular idea that photography is 
easy. “Taking snaps”—yes; making effec¬ 
tive photographs—no. Why not? Be¬ 
cause, aside from other considerations, 
the eye and the lens “see" things very 
differently: the eye sees subjectively, the 
lens objectively. As a result, the objec¬ 
tive photograph, although “literally” 
true, often falls to convey the remem¬ 
bered impression of the subject. For 
example, the Grand Canyon, that ap¬ 
peared so immensely big, seems inex¬ 
plicably dwarfed in our photograph 
(because we did not provide the picture 
with scale); in a color transparency, a 
person who looked radiantly healthy at 
the time the picture was taken, has a 
sickish green complexion (because we 
d'dn’t consider that filtering through the 
foliage of the tree under which the pic¬ 
ture was taken would provide a greenish 
cast to the light). And so on. This kind 
of disappointment can only be avoided if 
the photographer knows how to compen¬ 
sate for the limitations inherent in the 
photographic medium. To be able to do 
this he must first learn how to “see in 
terms of photography.” 

HOW TO “SEE IN TERMS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY” 

“Seeing in terms of photography” 
means visualizing a picture in detail 
before it is taken. A photograph will 
always differ in several respects from 
the image seen by the eye at the moment 
of exposure. However, though such dif¬ 
ferences are unavoidable, they are not 
unalterable; they can be controlled in 
many ways by a competent photog¬ 
rapher. To be able to exercise control 
over the appearance and impression of 
his pictures, and to use his control crea¬ 
tively to make realistic and expressive 
photographs, the photographer must 
through theoretical studies and practical 
exerc'ses and tests familiarize himself 
with the ways in which the camera 
“sees” the subject. Unfortunately, since 
thorough discussion of this topic, which 
is of the utmost consequence to any 
ambitious photographer, would fill a 
book, I must confine myself to listing 
only the more important differences in 
“seeing” that exist between eye and lens, 
referring the interested reader to my 
previously mentioned book The Creative 
Photographer in which all these differ- 


(Continued from page 108) 

ences in seeing are fully discussed. 

Color rendition. Whereas the eye sees 
the world “in color,” the black-and- 
white photograph reduces it to shades of 
gray. However, the tone values of these 
gray shades are not necessarily equiva¬ 
lent in brightness to the brightness of 
the colors which they represent, but are 
determined by the color sensitivity of 
the film; furthermore, in accordance with 
the artistic intentions of the photog¬ 
rapher, they can be changed toward 
hghter or darker through the use of 
filters. As a result, in the photograph 
it is possible to separate colors of equal 
brightness which otherwise would be 
rendered as equal shades of gray, and 
thereby improve subject definition. Also, 
to create a specific “mood,” the over-all 
contrast range of a subject can in the 
picture either be preserved, increased, or 
decreased—provided, of course, that the 
photographer has learned how to “see in 
terms of photography.” 

In color photography, color rendition is 
primarily dependent upon the quality of 
the light that illuminates the subject. 
Because of the color adaptation of the 
eye, changes in the quality of light are 
often not noticed by the inexperienced 
photographer—the most common cause 
for an “unnatural” appearance of color 
transparencies. Undesirable deviations in 
the quality of the light can often be 
corrected by special compensation filters, 
which can also be used to create, through 
a general color change, a specific and 
expressive “mood.” However, since even 
slight deviations from “normal” cause 
relatively great changes in color rendi¬ 
tion, skill and experience are needed to 
produce satisfactory results. 

Contrast. Unless deliberately controlled, 
the contrast range of black-and-white 
photographs is likely to create rather 
different impressions than those formed 
by the eye at the moment of exposure 
and, as a result, pictures turn out to be 
either too contrasty with inky blacks and 
chalky whites, or lacking in contrast, 
appearing monotonously gray. To avoid 
this, the subject contrast can be con¬ 
trolled in two different ways: through 
exposure in conjunction with appropri¬ 
ate negative development, and through 
use of a printing paper of appropriate 
gradation. For utmost control, both 
methods can be combined. Together, 
they give the expert photographer com¬ 
plete control over the contrast range of 
his picture. 

Sharpness. When scanning a scene, the 
eye instantaneously focuses upon one 
object after another. As a result, we 
always see our surroundings sharply, no 
matter how near or far individual ob¬ 
jects may be. In contrast, the lens “sees” 
sharply only that which is more or less 
within the particular plane on which it 
is focused. Things in front of, or behind, 
that plane are rendered more or less 
blurred, increasingly so the farther they 
are from the plane of focus. However, 
if so desired, this lack of sharpness in 
depth can normally be more or less over¬ 
come with the aid of the diaphragm, 
giving the expert photographer the choice 
Popular PHOTOGRAPHY 










of either limiting, or extending, sharp¬ 
ness of rendition in depth. To do this 
to best advantage he must, of course, be 
able to visualize the final effect before 
he takes the picture. 

Perspective. To the eye, perspective ap¬ 
pears unalterably the same. In photogra¬ 
phy, however, lenses with very different 
focal lengths can be used alternately with 
many types of cameras, at varying dis¬ 
tances from the subject, offering the 
photographer a choice of different types 
of perspective. Again, only those who 
have taught themselves to “see in terms 
of photography” will be able to make 
the most of this aspect. Another glaring 
difference in the manner in which eye 
and lens “see” things is revealed in the 
phenomenon known as “vertical per¬ 
spective”: if you look up at a building, 
its verticals appear parallel, but when 
photographed with the camera tilted 
backward, they converge. Although this 
apparent convergence of parallels in the 
vertical plane is as natural as, for in¬ 
stance, the apparent convergence of rail¬ 
road tracks in the horizontal plane, in a 
photograph it usually appears as a fault. 
Only those photographers who know 
how to “see in terms of photography” 
will be able to correct it, or use it for 
some special effect. 

Subject motion. When looking at a sub¬ 
ject in motion, the eye fixes itself upon 
the moving subject and follows it as it 
moves. As a result, we get a sharp im¬ 
pression of the moving subject. Only if 


motion is too rapid for the eye to follow 
do we perceive it as a blur, for example, 
the legs of a running horse. Now, in 
photography, we have the choice of ren¬ 
dering moving subjects either sharply or 
in various degrees of blur, depending 
upon whether we wish to “freeze” motion 
for detailed study of the moving subject, 
or by blur symbolically suggest the feel¬ 
ing of action and speed. 

ENTER THE ARTIST 

Anyone willing to make the effort can 
teach himself the principles of photo 
technique and acquire the knack of 
“seeing in terms of photography.” Up 
to this point, mastery of photography is 
simply a question of perseverance. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, knowledge of this 
kind is no guarantee that a photographer 
will be able to make outstanding photo¬ 
graphs — pictures that are different 
enough in concept from the run-of-the- 
mill to attract the interest of the ob¬ 
server, and meaningful enough to hold 
it. To be able to do this a photographer 
must possess two additional qualities: a 
genuine feeling for, and imderstanding 
of, the subject of his picture, and the 
talent to express his reactions in graphic- 
artistic form. 

Unfortunately, these are qualities 
which cannot be taught. One either 
does, or does not, possess them. And it 
is because these qualities are so rarely 
possessed in a high degree that we find 
so few truly great photographers. 


SUMMING UP: 

A good photograph is the combined 
product of technique and art. Conse¬ 
quently, to become really successful, a 
photographer must have both technical 
and artistic abilities. 

Mastery of photography must be 
acquired on three different levels: 

• On the level of photo technique which 
concerns itself with the mechanics of 
photo equipment and the physics and 
chemistry of exposure, development, and 
printing of the negative. 

• On the level of subject-approach 
which is concerned with the photogra¬ 
pher’s ability to “see in terms of pho¬ 
tography”—the ability to effectively 
translate the world of colorful, three- 
dimensional, constantly changing reality 
into the two-dimensional, fixed world of 
the picture. 

• And on the level of artistic expression 
which is concerned with communication 
of feelings and impressions through the 
medium of photography. 

With perseverance, anyone can teach 
himself to become facile on the first 
level. If he is alert, observant, and will¬ 
ing to accept criticism from those who 
know more than he does he will also, in 
time, acquire the knack of effectively 
translating terms of nature into terms of 
photography. But only if he has inherent 
artistic talent can he hope to eventually 
reach the third level and to produce 
great photographs.— 
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PONY II, lowest price Kodak 35-mm, has //s-g lens, 
adjustable focus and diaphragm settings. .¥26.75. 


5 new 
Kodak 
cameras 


They feature Exposure Value 
System, faster lenses, and 
lightweight construction 


PONY IV has //3.5 lens, adjustable focus and 
diaphragm; speeds from 1/30 to 1/250 sec. ¥39.95- 


In an attempt to give amateur photographers more 
flexible controls while keeping their cameras beginner- 
simple, the Eastman Kodak Company has gone in for 
Exposure Values on four new 35-mm models. Starting 
with the simple Pony II at $26.75, the series goes as 
high as the $82.50 Signet 50 with built-in exposure 
meter—a range calculated to keep Kodak’s share of 
the burgeoning miniature-camera market. 

EV (the Germans call it LVS) greatly simplifies the 
problem of exposure for those who pale at the thought 
of f-stops. Only one EV number is needed to set your 
exposure, instead of the two numbers (an f-stop and 
shutter speed) needed for the conventional system. 

However, if you want to do your figuring in /-stops 
and shutter speeds, EV can still help. Read only the 
EV number on the exposure meter or exposure guide, 
set this on the camera, then decide which /-stop and 
shutter speed combination to use without having to do 
any mental calculations. And if you are a photographic 
reactionary, just ignore the Exposure Value markings 
and set the camera controls as you always have. 

As an aid to finding the proper exposure with EV, 
{Continued on page 130) 


SIGNET 30 boasts rapid film wind, automatic ex¬ 
posure counter, and EV-coupled //2.8 lens. $55.00. 
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SIGNET 50 is same as Signet 30. but with built-in 
exposure meter and detachable flashgun. $82.50. 


BROWNIE STARLET takes 127 film. Lens has 
two openings—for color and black-and-white. I5.95. 
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Q. and A. on Type C 

(Continued from page 105) 


Q Can these chemicals be stored? 

A Unused or partially used developer 
solutions may be left in open tanks with 
floating covers for about one week, or in 
full, tightly stoppered bottles for about 
two weeks. All other solutions used in 
the processing can be kept for eight 
weeks in either tanks with floating covers 
or in full, stoppered bottles. (It is sug¬ 
gested that amateurs only pour out 
enough solution to do the number of 
prints they are working on, and throw 
out all chemicals after a darkroom ses¬ 
sion. This avoids the replenisher and con¬ 
tamination problems.) 

Q How is Type C paper stored? 

A For best results. Type C paper should 
be stored under or at the 50 F tempera¬ 
ture mark. Type C paper kept at higher 
temperatures for prolonged periods will 
suffer in final print quality. Type C paper 
can be kept in the refrigerator. Once 
opened, be sure to wrap the paper tightly 
with the foil bag that comes with it. This 
will prevent moisture from penetrating 
the remaining paper during the storage 
period. Type C keeps well in a freezer. 

Q How much do the Type C mate¬ 
rials and chemicals cost? 

A Chemicals are: $8.15 for the 1-gallon 
kit and $17.25 for the 3y2-gallon kit. Type 
C papers cost: $10.15 for 25 sheets of 8x10; 
$7.95 for 10 sheets of 11x14; $12.10 for 10 
sheets of 14x17; $16.10 for 10 sheets of 
16x20; $24.05 for 10 sheets of 20x24; and 
$59.75 for 10 sheets of 30x40. 

Q What is the minimum size kit 
that you can buy? 

A The smallest amount of Type C paper 
now on the market comes 8x10, 25 sheets 
to a package ($10.15). The smallest proc¬ 
essing kit now available is the 1-gallon 
size ($8.15). It is suggested that amateurs 
who wish to work with smaller sizes and 
quantities, band together and split chemi¬ 
cals after mixing, cutting paper to desired 


Q How long does it take to make a 
print? 

A The actual processing time per print is 
42 minutes, longer than black-and-white, 
but much less than the time it takes to 
make a Dye Transfer print. Using trays, 
three prints can readily be processed at 
the same time. However, determining ex¬ 
posure and the filters necessary to give 
good color will often require at least two 
test prints. (By varying the procedure 
slightly at the end of about 30 minutes 
processing time, you can get a good ap¬ 
proximation of how the prints will look 
dry.) 

Q What would it cost to make one 
8x10 print? 

A On the average it would cost the ama¬ 
teur about 75 cents for both paper and 
chemicals to make one 8x10 enlargement 
on Type C, and about $1.50 for one 14x17. 
The cost for making 12, 120-size contact 
color prints would be about seven cents 
per print. (Continued) 
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It’s smart to save money. Smart photog¬ 
raphers own only one lens of each focal 
length no matter how many different 
types of cameras they have. They use 
Kilfitt Basic Kilars which are ingenious¬ 
ly designed so they can be switched from 
camera to camera merely with the change 
of an adapter. Basic Kilar adapters are 
available for all popular 35-mm. still, 
2 Vi X 2 Vi single-lens reflex, and 16-mm. 
and 35-mm. movie cameras. Kilfitt Basic 


Kilars are the overwhelming favorites 
of press, movie and commercial photog¬ 
raphers not only for their versatility and 
economy, but also because they are light¬ 
weight, highly color corrected and un¬ 
surpassed for critical sharpness. Basic 
Kilars come with screw-in lens shade and 
an actual test plate photographed with 
the lens you buy. Only Kilfitt offers you 
this indisputable assurance of finest 
quality. 


150-mm., f/3.5 Basic Tele-Kilar (preset)... 147.50 
300-mni., f/5.6 Basic Tele-Kilar (preset)... 179.50 
400-mm., f/5.6 Basic Fern-Kilar. 239.50 


about Kilfitt Basic Kilan 


600-mtn., f/5.6 Basic Fern-Kilar (preset)... 599.50 
90-mm., f/2.8 Basic Makro-Kilar (preset), 
focuses from Infinity to 8 Inches. 249.95 

old in U.S.A. by oil leading dealers 


5. Makro-Kilars, Reflex Housings, Extensic 
ccssories will be sent if 10<f is enclosed to cover cost of mailing. 

^ KLING PHOTO CORPORATION 257 Fourth Ave.,New York 10,N.Y. 

^ 7303 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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print them 
the way you 
took them 

Get Perfect Prints 
^ith Perfect Timing 


Why gamble with those wonderful pictures you 
shot? Moke sure they turn out beautifully . . . 
with Time-O-Lite accurate timing from expo¬ 
sure to developing. Time-O-Lite guarantees 
supreme timing accuracy - because it's made 

design and manufacture of precision industrial 
and disappointment. 

TIME-O-LITE 
Automatic Electric Timer 



TIME-O-LITE 
Model 80 
Contact 
Printer 



print control and 
output-with three special adiustments.- (1) In¬ 
tensity Control. By adfusting the Kelvin tern- 

intensity for each negative. (2) Diffusion Con¬ 
trol. Raises or lowers the Opal Diffusing Glass 
. . . helps you diffuse negative spots out of 
final print. (3) Built-in Time-O-Lite timer for 
accurate exposure control. 

Darkroom genius is a matter of accurate 
timing ... with Time-O-Lite. 


iaTIME-Q-LITE 


INDUSTRIAL TIMER CORPORATION 


Q Are filters used in making Type 
C prints? 

A Yes, they are used to get correct color 
balance in prints. (A Wratten 2B filter 
is placed in the enlarger and left there 
permanently for all Type C work. This 
filter cuts out ultraviolet light.) Eastman 
Kodak has a complete series of Color 
Compensating Gelatin Filters. Basic fil¬ 
ters you are most likely to need include; 
(yeUow series) CC-05Y, CC-lOY, CC-20Y, 
CC-30Y, CC-40Y, CC-50Y; (magenta se¬ 
ries) CC-05M, CC-IOM, CC-30M, CC-40M, 
and CC-50M. Prices for gelatin filters 
are: 2-inch square, 60 cents each; 3-inch 
square, $1; 4-inch square, $2.80; 5-inch 
square, $3.70. 

Q How are filters used in Type C 
printing? 

A Filters are slipped into the color head 
of some enlargers, or are used below the 
lens on others. (In using gelatin filters 
under the lens it is advisable to mount 
them in Super-Slide mounts so they can 
be handled by the edges.) After a test 
print, the photographer should check his 
picture for color balance. If the colors are 
off, he can correct the situation by choos¬ 
ing the right compensating filters and 
using them as a filter pack for the fol¬ 
lowing print. For example, if there is too 
much yellow in a print, a yellow filter 
can be added to cut out some of the yel¬ 
low. Because filters vary in density, it is 
possible to take out (or add) a color by 
degrees. Because we are printing from a 
color negative, a CC-05Y yellow filter will 
take out just a little yellow, while a CC- 
lOY will subtract more, and a CC-50Y will 
take out most of the color. So, with filters 
you can add or subtract colors in a print 
in any degrees you like. (Also, if the 
“wrong” light or filter was used in mak¬ 
ing a picture, you can sometimes compen¬ 
sate for the color through filters in 
printing.) The Eastman Kodak Co. has 
produced the CC Filter Dataguide which 
sells for $2 and helps a photographer de¬ 
termine which filters he should use. 

Q Is making a Type C print simple? 

A T3q)e C color printing is the simplest 
color printing system in the world. How¬ 
ever, it is not quite as simple as making 
a black-and-white print because the pho¬ 
tographer is concerned not only with cor¬ 
rect exposure, but also color balance. This 
added step (correcting the color balance) 
brings into play compensating filters. Al¬ 
though oil first being confronted with 
them, they may seem confusing and dif¬ 
ficult to handle, experience soon brings 
them into understanding. Of course, trial 
and error play an important part in mak¬ 
ing Type C prints whether it’s a profes¬ 
sional or amateur handling the material. 
A photographer can make test strips in 
color before running through a print. 
These strips will act as guides for ex¬ 
posure and color balance. Type C is very 
simple when compared to Dye Transfer 
printing, but more complicated than black- 
and-white. 

Q Can I make Type C prints from 
transparencies I already have? 

A Yes. By taking your transparencies to 
a photofinisher you can have Kodacolor 
negatives made from them. These color 


negatives can be used in making Type C 
prints. (You can also duplicate trans¬ 
parencies on Kodacolor yourself, how¬ 
ever it involves buying a Kodacolor proc¬ 
essing kit and exposing with great care.) 
It must be remembered that the quality 
of a Kodacolor copy negative will not be 
nearly as good as a Kodacolor original. 

Q Can I manipulate the color? 

A Yes. You can darken or lighten colors. 
You can change their hue. The control 
possible with compensating filters is very 
great. (See page 101. Note the color dif¬ 
ferences between the contact print and 
the final enlargement. Also, note the two 
prints by Herbert Loebel on page 102.) 
A photographer can print through tex¬ 
tured screens, through glass, and make 
photograms with this paper. 

Q Can I dodge and burn-in as I do 
with black-and-white? 

A Colors can be lightened or darkened 
using much the same techniques of dodg¬ 
ing and burning-in as are employed in 
black-and-white printing. 

Q How do I dry Type C prints? 

A Type C paper should not be dried in 
the same way that black-and-white prints 
are dried. Wet prints can be hung on fihn 
clips (with weights attached to the bot¬ 
tom to prevent curling) and allowed to 
dry at, room temperature, or decorator’s 
masking tape can be used to fasten them 
face up to a flat, clean surface such as an 
enameled table top. Type C prints can 
also be ferrotyped, drying them either at 
room temperature or with low heat, not 
over 180 F. See manufacturer’s special 
processing instructions for ferrotyping. 
(Do not use low quality or scratched 
ferrotype tins, which may leave stains on 
the print.) 

Q Can I make contact prints on 
Type C? 

A Yes. You can use a contact printer, in¬ 
corporating the Wratten 2B and color cor¬ 
rection filters between the negative and 
light source. However, much more useful 
contact prints can be made using your 
enlarger as the light source, and placing 
the negatives and Type C paper in a con¬ 
tact printing frame on the easel. With an 
empty negative carrier in place and the 
enlarger adjusted for an enlargement 
about the size of the final print you plan 
to make, you will get about the same ex¬ 
posure cmd color balance in the contacts 
as you will in an enlargement. 

Q Can I make biack-and-white 
prints from Kodacoior nega¬ 
tives? 

A Acceptable black-and-white prints can 
be made on some printing papers, how¬ 
ever top quality prints cannot be made 
at present. The reason for this lies in the 
orange-brown color of the Kodacolor neg¬ 
ative. Most printing papers are not sensi¬ 
tive to this color light. Eastman Kodak 
is now working towards remedying this 
situation and possibly will have a new 
panchromatic paper on the market in the 
near future. 

Q Can a comparison-type photom¬ 
eter like the Spot-O-Matic be 
used for getting accurate Type 
C exposures? 

A Yes. To someone who has had experi- 
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ence using the Spot-O-Matic, the job of 
finding accurate exposures with it will be 
easy. A more expensive device which is 
being utilized by professionals is the 
Welch Densichron. 

Q How important is voltage control 
in getting a good print? 

A For best results it is important not to 
have voltage variations during a printing 
session, as they cause changes in light 
intensity and color temperature of the 
enlarger lamp. If the voltage varies much 
in your neighborhood, a voltage regula¬ 
tor such as the Variac, and an inexpen¬ 
sive a-c voltmeter (both will cost no more 
than $30) will insure uniform exposures. 

Q How important is temperature 
regulation? 

A It is very important when working 
with the developer to keep the tempera¬ 
ture at 75 F, plus or minus 1/2 degree. It 
is recommended that the other solutions 
and washes be kept to within two degrees 
of 75 F. 

Q How important is agitation? 

A Agitation greatly affects the rate of 
development. It is very important to in¬ 
terleaf the prints every 20 seconds during 
tray development and to follow closely 
the manufacturer’s instructions in the 
following steps. Nitrogen burst agitation, 
a method of agitating by bubbling the 
inert gas up through the solutions, is 
used extensively in commercial labora¬ 
tories in tank processing. 

Color Revolution 

(Continued from page 100) 

can now turn out a fine 11x14 color print 
for less than $20 for any amateur or pro¬ 
fessional who asks for it—the answer is 

If you’ve never bothered with dark¬ 
room work and don’t care about anything 
but projecting pictures in your living 

One outstanding quality about this 
color revolution is that it has arrived in 
various degrees for various professional 
and amateur color photography workers. 
Very few lab men or photographers agree 
completely with each other about the ex¬ 
tent of the revolution, about what system 
can be best used in selecting the right 
filters for color balance, or what’s the 
best system for determining color expo¬ 
sure. Least of all, most of the profession¬ 
als we talked to, disagree widely about 
the future of Type C. 

Let’s run down some of the high points 
from Popular Photography’s survey. 

How do the professionals feel about the 
new Type C color system? Has the revo¬ 
lution arrived for them? How extensively 
are they using it? 

First let’s survey some of the profes¬ 
sional lab men. 

For Mike Lavelle, president and tech¬ 
nical director of Authenticolor, New York, 
which serves the professional and ad¬ 
vanced amateur market, the revolution 
has arrived in part. His lab is producing 
about 500 Type C prints a week, more 
color prints than they have ever before 
produced in the same period. But he has 
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When you enter the exciting new 
world of enlarging with a SOLAR, 
you have the assurance that you are 
using one of the World’s Most Widely 
Acclaimed, finest, precision photo¬ 
graphic instruments to help you make 
perfect prints. 

Right from the start SOLAR will guide 
you easily into immediate mastery of 
your favorite film negative ... be it 
35mm, 6 x 6 cm Reflex or 2% x 3y4" 
... and whatever your choice of prints 
. . . black and white or brilliant real 
Life Color! 

You’ll discover that the versatile new 
SOLAR incorporates so many ad¬ 
vanced Professional Features and con¬ 
veniences that your photographic 
needs will never exceed the flexibility 
and performance of your enlarger. 


Only SOLAR gives you all 8 

1. An exclusive oversize double condenser 
optical system for brilliant uniform light 

2. Air-conditioned lamp house. 

3. Extra long bellows extension. 

4. Exclusive quick-load dust-free negative 
carrier that is always automatically cen¬ 
tered. 

5. Patented Non-actinic, no reflection base 

6. Exclusive 3-way lens board. 

7. Precision rock and pinion focusing that 
permits 35 mm. ta wall size mural enlarge¬ 
ments and reductions down to 35 mm. 

8. Takes color filter holder. 

...and SOLAR is unconditionally 
guaranteed! 


SOLAR will continue to amaze you thru the years with 
its endless extra applications ... as a Copying Camera, 
as a 2nd camera, as a recording camera or for scientific 
microscopy. That’s why today more SOLAR enlargers are 
in use thruout the world than all other makes combined! 


,,$79.50 


SEE YOUR SOLAR DEALER OR WRITE, TODAY! 


DIAFIXO 35MM PRINTER for Perforated Paper or Film 
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now brings you a 
RANGEFINDER '35' 
priced only a few dollars 


higher than box cameras! 
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Show the SAMOCA 35 to an expert 
photographer, to whom price is no ob¬ 
ject when he chooses his own equip¬ 
ment. Ask him to guess the price. It's 
almost certain that he will name a price 
at least twice that of the amazing 
SAMOCA. This beautiful little camera 
has that hard-to-define but easy-to- 
recognize look which bespeaks 
professional design and precision 
craftsmanship. It can be offered at this 
astonishingly low price only because 
the makers, the famous Samoca Cam¬ 
era Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan, also 
manufacture the high-quality lens and 
shutter which are its most costly com¬ 
ponents. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
to you this unique camera value. 

• Coupled Rangefinder • Single Win¬ 
dow Rangefinder-Viewfinder • Fully 
Color Corrected, Coated i3.5 Lens — Click 
Stops • Shutter Speeds 1/lOth to l/200th 
sec. and Bulb • Full MX Synchronization 

• Built-in Depth of Focus Scale • Film 
Advance Automatically Cocks Shutter 
and Counts Exposure • Body Shutter 
Release • Fully Removable Back • Satin 
Chrome Trim. Fully Anodized. Body, 
Compact, Light, Rugged 

For descriptive literature write to: 

Brockway 

Camera Corporatiom 

n 14 First Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
Canada: Precision Cameras of Canada ltd. 

Monireat, Toronto, Vancouver 


some reservations. Although Type C 
saves him time and money, and the re¬ 
sults are comparable in quality to Dye 
Transfer, he feels that contrast cannot be 
controlled as easily as in Dye-Transfer 

Does he feel advertising agencies will 
switch from Dye Transfers to Type C? 

“No,” says Lavelle. “An agency spend¬ 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars on a 
national ad will not go to Type C just to 
save $100. They want a print with all the 
controls possible used on it. I predict that 
in the next few years about 25 percent of 
the national color ads will be made from 
Type C prints, but possibly more as the 
manufacturer’s quality improves.” 

Edwin C. Evans, director of the Evans 
Color Laboratory, Inc., New York, is more 
positive about the revolution. 

“I believe,” says Evans, “that nearly the 
entire photographic industry is scheduled 
for a revolution as a result of the intro¬ 
duction of the new Type C print paper. 
1 am confident that this change wiU ex¬ 
ceed even the expectations of the East¬ 
man Kodak Company. This new material 
is of good quality and the price is poten¬ 
tially low enough to be within the reach 
of all the branches of photography. 

“Eventually,” Evans continued, “because 
of the high value of color to industry and 
its potential low cost. Type C could re¬ 
place 50 to 75 percent of all prints now 
produced in black-and-white.” 

Evans feels that Type C is more appli¬ 
cable to production-line techniques than 
any of the older color prints processes. 
Individual photographers, according to 
Evans, will not be able to make prints 
with Type C nearly as efficiently as lab¬ 
oratories. 

“Type C,” says Evans, “is the simplest 
home process. On the surface, it would 
seem the easiest to set up for and the 
easiest to do. But, for repeatable results, 
you have to go to expensive equipment 
and skilled personnel. I feel Type C 
color processing will become concentrated 
in the hands of a few large laboratories.” 

For Ed Evans’ customers, there are two 
Type C prices—^the price for printing a 
conventional color negative, and a lower 
price for photographers who take the 
trouble to shoot an extra exposure of 
their subject including an 18 percent gray 
card in the scene. 

In Chicago, Warren Heaney, president 
of the Parkway Galleries, had these facts 
and figures to contribute about his lab¬ 
oratory and Type C: 

“Last year we made about 8,000 Dye 
Transfer prints. This year with the ad¬ 
vent of Type C we will make from 25,000 
to 40,000 prints and most of them will 
be on Type C paper. 

“The profit picture for Type C in our 
lab is the same if not better,” Heaney 
continued. “We can make more Type C’s 
in less time, but we also charge less. For 
instance, 100 Dye Transfers from the 
same negative would cost our customer 
about $300. The same number of Type C 
prints would cost him $200. Our customer 
is saving money and we are saving time. 
Our profits are the same, if not slightly 
better, with the new system. Also, we 
have a lot less headaches with Type C.” 

Heaney had much information to con¬ 


tribute about technique. His men use 
electronic timers which are delicate 
enough to give exposures within tenths 
of a second. “We usually expose any¬ 
where from one to three seconds on a 
print, being critical down to the tenth 
of a second,” he says. 

As far as determining exposure is con¬ 
cerned, Heaney has three men, experts in 
Type C printing, who use three different 
methods. Don Stephens, who for the last 
seven years has been making Printons, 
believes in and uses the Spot-O-Matic 
grease-spot photometer. George Kino- 
shita, a black-and-white printer for the 
last 15 years, judges the negative with 
his naked eye and then follows the test 
print. Norman Gore relies on the Welch 
Densichron. All three of these men, ac¬ 
cording to Heaney, get excellent results. 

All in all, Heaney feels the negative 
color system and Type C are here to 
stay. In his own lab, he feels Type C 
will soon replace Dye Transfer by 90 per¬ 
cent. 

Joe Snyder, president of the Color Cor¬ 
poration of America, believes in Type C 
to the point where his company recently 
invested $100,000 in Type C equipment. 
In speaking at the Annual National Con¬ 
vention of the Photographers’ Association 
of America, Snyder said, “You know, for 
a long time, I didn’t think that Type C 
was the ticket . . . but I’ve finally seen 
the light. 

“If you don’t think that we have confi¬ 
dence in Type C and where it is going to 
go and what it is going to do, I want to 
tell you that we have quadrupled our 
production capacity—and it’s all in the 
Type C end of the business.” 
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And how do portrait and other profes¬ 
sional photographers feel about Type C? 

Paul Linwood Gittings, of Houston, 
Texas, one of the country’s outstanding 
color portrait photographers, predicts that 
in general portrait photography around 
the country Type C will take the place of 
black-and-white photography. Commer¬ 
cial portrait photographers, he feels, will 
be able to offer customers color prints at 
a slightly higher price than black-and- 

In his own work, however, Gittings 
does not feel that Type C can ever replace 
Dye Transfer. According to him, Type C 
can’t match the pleasing color in portraits 
made from Dye Transfer. Type C does 
not give him the same contrast controls 
that he can have with Dye Transfer. 

Jon Abbot, a New York professional, 
started experimenting with this negative¬ 
positive medium the very day it became 
available. He found its applications so 
superior to anything heretofore developed 
that he’s practically doing all his color 
work in Type C. 

Herbert Loebel, another New York pro¬ 
fessional who specializes in industrials 
and commercial illustrations, also is en¬ 
thusiastic about Type C. The giant color 
prints that are foimd in his studio are 
breathtaking in color. After a year of ex¬ 
perience, he, too, has found the secrets to 
controlling Type C and prefers this proc¬ 
ess to Dye Transfer. 

How about the amateur? 

According to Frank F. Oberkoetter, 
manager of Kodak’s Professional Sensi¬ 
tized Goods Sales Division, the enthusi¬ 
asm of both amateur and professional 
photographers for Kodak Color Print Ma¬ 
terial, Type C, has been phenomenal. 

Popular Photography’s country-wide 
spot check on camera clubs got mixed re¬ 
sponses. Several clubs indicated great 
interest and others little, and one camera 
club president asked, “Type C, what’s 
that?” 

Some camera clubs like the Dearborn 
Camera Club in Michigan are setting up 
full Type C facilities for members. Heare 
at Popular Photography Magazine, Type 
C prints are being submitted for use in 
the magazine and our Annuals. 

Recently, the Camera Club of New 
York had an all Type C print show. Also, 
some camera clubs are now inaugurating 
a new class for prints—Type C prints. 

We have tried to give you an insight 
into the over-all trend of the Type C rev¬ 
olution and not a play-by-play account. 
The latter would be impossible. Type C 
is winning and gaining every day. Tech¬ 
nically the system has arrived. The tools 
of the color revolution are here, are rea¬ 
sonably priced, and can be handled with 
fantastically fine results by the careful 
patient amateur. From where we sit, the 
ramifications are tremendous.—|K 


Answers to 

Popular Photography Quiz 
on page 46 

1— E 4—A 7—H 

2— D 5—B 8—G 

3— C 6—F 
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enjoy your slides 
the automatic way with 


Thrill with your family and friends to your new-found profes¬ 
sional showmanship! Airequipt Magazines insure trouble-free 
automatic projection without the fumbling and errors of one- 
at-a-time slide carriers. 36 slides are projected in sequence, 
remaining permanently indexed and protected in individual 
metal frames. Magazines are only $2.25. Your photo dealer has 
the flick-of-a-finger Airequipt Automatic Slide Changer for 
most popular projectors, with first magazine for only $14.95. 
You’ll find the Airequipt system featured as standard equip¬ 
ment on many fine projectors. 

Send for 12 pg. booklet, 

"25 Ways To Improve Your Slide Shows." 

AIREQUIPT MFC. CO., INC., DEPT. PIOC 20 Jones SI., New Rochene, N.V. 
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Bell & Howell’s automatic-exposure Model 290 



revolutionizes 


1 Viewfinder with frame iines 

2 Visuai exposure indicator 

3 Visual exposure meter 

4 Manual and automatic dial 

5 Camera lens and automatic 

diaphragm 

6 Shutter release 

7 Camera-door lock 

8 Winding crank 

9 Photoelectric cell 

10 Film-speed adjustment 


By ALLAN GREEN 

O NCE in a very great while a motion picture 
camera is manufactured which revolution¬ 
izes the entire photographic industry and makes 
currently available equipment either obsolete or 
opens up an entirely new concept. A camera 
that does all these things just reached the 
market. It is Bell & Howell’s new Model 290 
Electric-Eye 8-mm camera. 

The model, which sells for $169.95, does away 
completely with motors, batteries, relays, gears 
and cams, not to mention additional weight and 
the nuisance of replacing batteries. Instead, this 
camera has only a photoelectric cell (which inci¬ 
dentally accepts an angle closely approximating 
a 10-mm field), and a simple iris control lever. 
The electric-eye needs no periodic servicing and 
because of its simplicity will probably outlive the 
life of the camera. 

Although the concept of automatic diaphragm 
control is not new (Eastman Kodak introduced 
an automatic still camera in the thirties) and 
Bell & Howell has been producing their battery- 
driven 16-mm electric-eye camera for the past 
year and a half, it is only now that we have a 
truly automatic 8-mm camera. It uses light as its 
source of power. 

Let’s assume that you are about to shoot 
your first roll of film. As you look over the front 
of the camera you notice a brilliant viewfinder 
with three engraved fields of view. Just below 
the finder there is a plastic .housing with en¬ 
graved, large, easy-to-read /-stop numbers. In¬ 
side the plastic housing is a pointer which is 


Footage indicator and wind¬ 
ing crank are easily used. 


Lens components are changed for 
wide-angle and telephoto work. 
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8-mm movie-making 


controlled manually or photoelectrically by a 
simple control knob. 

Bell & Howell’s well-known 10-mm //1.9 Super 
Comat lens is located just below the iris con¬ 
trol knob. Under that is a honeycomb which 
houses the sensitive photoelectric cell and two- 
position lever which sets the controls for use 
with films having ratings of either ASA 10 or 16. 
For other film ratings, set the dial on manual. 

Loading. The camera uses standard 25-foot, 
8 -mm film. When the film is threaded, according 
to the simple printed fihn path, it is not necessary 
to close the film gate. Reason: As the door is 
replaced, the gate automatically locks itself in 
the correct position. However, if the door is not 
fastened properly the footage capacity indicator, 
located on the opposite side of the camera, turns 
red. When the door is fastened properly the dial 
changes to white. 

After the spring is wound and the film is load¬ 
ed, the footage dial turns to red at the “start” 
mark. As you continue to photograph, the dial 
will continue to turn red until the “End” mark. 
At this point there is still film on the take-up 
spool which will pass through the camera until 
the dial is completely red. This indicates that all 
the film is now on the take-up spool and it is safe 
to open the camera and reverse the spool for the 
second half of 25 feet of double 8 film. The 
camera’s strong spring permits you to shoot up to 
40 seconds of uninterrupted footage before re¬ 
winding becomes necessary. 

(Continued on page 140) 
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13 

14 

15 




This two-position iever regulates 
shooting for ASA 10 and 16. 


Exposure indicator turns 
black when light level is low. 


11 Exposure - meter needle 

12 Electrical meter and gears 

13 Resistor and thermistor 

14 Geared iris diaphragm 

15 Photoelectric cell 


Light hits photoelectric cell (15). Elec¬ 
trical current, generated by light falling 
on cell, varies in strength with the in¬ 
tensity of the Ught. Current is carried 
by wire to (12) the meter. Meter swings 
in relation to current, and controls (14) 
the adjustable plates of the diaphragm. 
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5 New Kodak Cameras 

Kodak packages with these new 35-mm 
cameras a set of seven lxl%-inch cards, 
each an EV exposure guide for a popular 
color or black-and-white Kodak fihn. 
The card for the film being shot is 
slipped into a slot built into the camera 
back, then referred to for a very simple 
determination of the proper Exposure 
Value number for common flash and out¬ 
door lighting conditions. 

All four cameras focus down to 2i/^ 
feet, and have double-exposure preven¬ 
tion, automatic film stop, flash synchron¬ 
ization, and a tripod socket. Shutter 
speed, /-stop, and EV settings all have 
click-stops. Using light-weight metals 
and high-strength plastics, Kodak has 
kept each camera’s weight under one 
pound. 

Pony II. This lowest priced Kodak 
35-mm camera ($26.75) is simplicity it¬ 
self to operate. There is only one shutter 
speed, 1/45 second. The 44-mm Anastar 
//3.9 lens has an adjustable diaphragm 
marked in EV numbers, giving an expo¬ 
sure range of five and one half stops. 

A lever marked “RESET” can be used 
to override the double-exposure preven¬ 
tion when more than one exposure on 
the same negative is desired. 

Pony IV is a slightly more compli¬ 
cated camera than the Pony 11, since its 
shutter speed is variable. (Shutter speeds 
are 1/30, 1/60, 1/125, 1/250, and B, with 
no intermediate settings.) It, too, uses 
Exposure Values, but unfortunately the 
system is more comphcated than that on 
the other cameras. Rather than just 
setting one EV number, two numbers 
(one for shutter speed and one for dia¬ 
phragm) must be added to get the EV 
number. Otherwise, the Pony IV is much 
like the Pony II, with occasional im¬ 
provements such as //3.5 lens, depth-of- 
field scale, cable-release socket, and 


(Continued from page 122) 

accessory clip. A built-in adapter ring 
holds Series 5 filters. 

Signet 30. This new model offers many 
outstanding features, among them a re¬ 
markably convenient body design. The 
lens and shutter controls are coupled, 
so that you can easily swing from one 
/-stop and shutter speed combination to 
another without changing the Exposure 
Value setting. The shutter release is 
very smooth, and placed so that the 
camera cradles firmly in your hands. 
Not only does the viewfinder have a 
bright-line frame for the subject area 
and parallax markings for three and five 
feet—the word “WIND” pops up in the 
viewfinder when the picture is taken. 
This is in addition to the double-expo¬ 
sure-prevention feature. The $55.00 Sig¬ 
net 30 has a 44-mm Ektanar f/2.8 lens. 
Shutter speeds range from 1/4 to 1/250 
second and B. The exposure counter is 
fully automatic, returning to “E,” for 
empty, when the camera is unloaded, and 
stopping the single-stroke rapid-wind 
lever when the first frame of a new roll 
is reached. 

Signet 50 is exactly the same camera 
as the Signet 30, with the addition of a 
photo-electric exposure meter. The meter 
reads in Exposure Values, and has expo¬ 
sure-index settings from ASA 10 to 
400. A Kodalite M-4 Flasholder also 
comes with the camera; another reason 
why the price is $82.50. 

Brownie Starlet, Eastman’s fifth new 
camera, has been left to last because it 
takes 127 roll film. The Starlet is the 
third and least expensive ($5.95) of 
Kodak’s “Star” series designed to use 
the new 127 color film as well as black- 
and-white. This fixed-focus camera has 
two exposure settings—one for black- 
and-white medium-speed films and one 
for the slower color film.—|K 


Pulse Radio Show (Continued from page 92) 


v/hich the Pulse assignment typified—the 
situation may not lend itself to exciting 
pictures. I asked Ed about this, pointing 
out that a radio program was a relatively 
static, non-dramatic situation without 
strong visual possibilities. Was this sort 
of thing fairly typical of magazine assign¬ 
ments? 

He answered: “Yes, I think it is. I think 
most photographers encounter this kind 
of assignment—^what George Karger calls 
‘a man behind a desk assignment’ time 
and time again. It can be boring: it can 
lead to dull pictures. What do you do? 
Well, it’s a matter of looking carefully at 
everything, of using tricks and gimmicks 
with design, of trying to find things that 
are interesting visually, of trying to get 
the feeling of what the place is and what 
the whole story is about and wrapping 
it all up in pictures.” Ed had a chance to 
show what he meant on the morning of 
the first shooting session. 

A cab—^the cab that picks up Bill Cul¬ 
len, star of the Pulse morning show—was 
scheduled to meet us at 5 a.m. in front of 
Ed’s Greenwich Village apartment. We 
awoke at 4 on a chill, gusty May morning 
to grab a bite of breakfast, check equip¬ 
ment, and talk over the day’s plans. 


I watched Ed as he began packing his 
gear into a small, well-scuffed gadget bag. 
Ed prefers to travel light. For this assign¬ 
ment he carried what he considers an 
irreducible minimum: two Nikon boxes 
with Leitz Imarect universal viewfind¬ 
ers clipped to the accessory shoes, four 
Nikkor lenses (a 25-mm //4, a 35-mm 
//1.8, a 50-mm //1.4, and a 105-mm //2.5), 
a Norwood incident-fight exposure meter, 
a small (45-watt-second) Heiland elec¬ 
tronic flash unit, 10 rolls of Du Pont S-X 
Pan and 15 rolls of Kodak Plus-X, and 
a small American flag (the kind you see 
stuck in front lawns on Memorial Day). 
I asked him about his choice of equip- 

“I generally have two cameras hung 
around my neck,” he explained, “one with 
the 50, the other usually with a wide-angle, 
sometimes a telephoto, depending on the 
circumstances.” He prefers the standard 
50-mm as his workaday lens, utilizing the 
wide-angle 35 or 25 only when he needs 
a visual change of pace, extra depth of 
field or wider coverage in a cramped lo¬ 
cation. For close-up portraits his choice 
is the 105, which he feels is a good com¬ 
promise between the conventional 85-mm 
and the 135-mm long lenses. 
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What about the accessory viewfinders? 
“I think that the viewfinder is one of 
the most important—and often neglected 
—items in available-light photography. I 
believe one big reason why people have 
trouble concentrating on design and com¬ 
position is that they don’t use the right 
viewfinder—^they don’t choose a view¬ 
finder as you would a wife, and I think 
you ought to—it’s something you’ve got 
to live with all the time.” (The universal- 
type finder which Ed prefers is one that 
encloses the exact field of view of differ¬ 
ent focal-length lenses with a black frame 
and sharply defined edges.) 

And what about the American flag? 
“Well, my American flag . . . I’ve taken 
it everywhere—to the arctic, to the trop¬ 
ics, to the Korean war—everywhere. 
Audrey Hepburn loved it.” He grinned. 
“Marilyn Monroe posed with it.” 

It was close to five, now, the eastern 
sky paling with rumors of sunrise. A cab 
pulled up in the black deserted street out¬ 
side and we gulped down the last of our 
coffee. The glamorous aspects of a maga¬ 
zine photographer’s life seemed somewhat 
overrated at this hour. 

We introduced ourselves to Louie, the 
cab driver, who conveys Cullen from his 
apartment house to the RCA Building 
every morning at this time. As we drove 
uptown through the abandoned avenues 
of early-morning Manhattan, Ed loaded 
his cameras and checked the exposure 
and focus settings. He prefers S-X Pan 
rated at 650 ASA equivalent for abysmal- 
light situations, sometimes squeezing out 
an extra stop’s worth of speed if neces¬ 
sary. For shooting inside the studio he 
planned to use Plus-X rated at 320, his 
“normal” combination. Both S-X Pan and 
Plus-X he develops by inspection in 
either UFG or Promicrol. 

He commented on how tough it was to 
walk into a situation like this without 
first meeting your subject and having 
some chance to talk to him and establish 
rapport. In the case of Cullen he planned 
to grab a shot as Bill stepped out of his 
elevator, then shoot a few more pictures 
as he entered the cab. One of these, Ed 
hoped, might turn out to be a key shot. 

By the time we pulled up to Cullen’s 
west-side apartment house, a clear gray 
light was winning its struggle with re¬ 
luctant night, and the city looked as wan 
and colorless as an underexposed black- 
and-white print. Ed glanced at the over¬ 
cast sky and automatically commented, 
“About 1/4 at //2.” Wearing his two cam¬ 
eras strapped across his chest like the 
pistols of a Mexican bandit, he jumped 
out of the cab and entered the lobby of 
the apartment building. A doorman chal- 
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lenged us. We introduced ourselves and 
learned we were expected. “Mr. Cullen 
will be down in a minute,” the doorman 

Ed pulled out his meter and took a 
quick reading while we waited. “Gener¬ 
ally, I have time to make an exposure 
reading before I shoot pictures” he ex¬ 
plained. “But if it’s necessary, I’d rather 
shoot first and check the reading if I have 
a chance later. Better a bad negative of 
a good picture than no negative at all.” 

The elevator dial began to turn, and Ed 
stopped talking. As Bill Cullen stepped 
out of the door, Ed’s Nikon clicked softly, 
the first picture of the assignment—and 
as is so often the case, a less successful 
shot than later ones when both photog¬ 
rapher and subject were warmed up to 
their mutual relationship. 

We introduced ourselves to Cullen and 
moved on down the lobby and out the 
front door to the waiting cab, Ed shooting 
as we went. He caught Cullen on the 
steps and again entering the cab, then 
unexpectedly sprang to the hood of 
the cab and lay prone, shooting through 
the windshield at Cullen talking to Louie 
inside. The result was startling and evoc¬ 
ative—the spectral figures of Cullen and 
the cab driver wreathed with flares of 
light from the first rays of the morning 
sun. (See page 96.) 

Later, I asked Ed how he came to make 
this picture. “It’s a combination of imagi¬ 
nation and experience and seeing,” he 
said. “I’ve taken lots of pictures of people 
in taxicabs. Guy gets in a cab. You get in 
the cab with him. You take a picture. 
You get another picture when he gets 
out. So what? It’s not enough. So you try 
to do something else that’s crazy. This 
time I happened to see the sun hitting in 
with a couple of reflections. I thought if I 
looked through the windshield maybe I’ll 
see something. I did. I tried it and it 
worked. But I didn’t know then that it 
worked so I tried a lot of other things. 

On the drive to the studio we had a 
chance to get acquainted with Cullen, a 
relaxed, affable, and witty personality. He 
is also an enthusiastic amateur photog¬ 
rapher, which helped break the ice. 

Not the least asset required of a maga¬ 
zine photographer is the ability to size 
up people quickly, to put them at ease, to 
get them working with you, not against 
you. Ed had this to say about the prob¬ 
lem: “After you say ‘hello,’ it’s just like 
meeting anybody at a party—you’re a 
little self-conscious; they’re a little self- 
conscious—so you try to find a common 
meeting ground. They know you’re here 
for a job—you’re a magazine photogra¬ 
pher . . . you’re not trying to steal un¬ 
flattering candids or anything like that. 
If they know you and your work, that’s 
an advantage. Assume they don’t. Then 
you’ve got to let them know what you 
want and what you’re looking for. After 
they’ve seen you take pictures for a cou¬ 
ple of minutes and hear the camera click 
at moments when they’re off guard, they 
know they don’t have to pose and they 
relax a little bit. ... I don’t have any 
going technique, any one method to warm 
people up. I just do anything that strikes 
1 me at the moment to loosen them up.” 


We left the cab at the foot of the RCA 
building with a few minutes to spare 
before broadcasting time, and rode the 
elevator up to NBC’s “Radio Central” 
studio, from which Pulse emanates. 
Ed held back in the dimly lighted 
corridor outside the studio’s glass wall 
and allowed Cullen to enter ahead 
of him. A straggler from last night’s 
crew of cleaning men was still mopping 
the corridor’s tiled floor. Ed reacted swift¬ 
ly to the visual potentialities of the situ¬ 
ation, shifting his position until he 
included the silhouetted figure of the 
cleaning man in the foreground and shoot¬ 
ing through the glass wall just as Cullen 
slipped off his raincoat. It made an effec¬ 
tive picture, a significant gesture and 
mood translated into bold shapes and 
strident blacks and whites. (See page 96.) 

“To what extent, if any, did you antici¬ 
pate this shot?” I asked him. “You always 
try to anticipate,” he answered, “but you 
really can’t. People do things completely 
different from what you expect. Besides, 
any picture that’s exciting isn’t something 
you really thought up. They come out of 
nowhere. You’ve just got to think quickly, 
and design quickly with the viewfinder 
and your eye. Sometimes, though, you 
kind of know something is going to hap¬ 
pen and you’re ready for it.” 

We moved into the studio, a large bare 
room containing a row of clocks con¬ 
veniently telling what time it was in 
London and Paris and Singapore, an un¬ 
used looking grand piano pushed against 
the wall, and a huge U-shaped desk at 
center stage facing the glass wall and the 
corridor. Behind the desk was another 
glass partition which enclosed the control 
room with its dials and switches and 
electronic gadgetry. The illumination, 
from recessed ceiling fixtures, was ample 
for available-light photography. Whereas 
Ed had been shooting S-X Pan at 650 with 
exposures ranging from 1/4 to 1/30 sec¬ 
ond at f/2, here he was able to switch to 
Plus-X rated at 320 and expose for a com¬ 
fortable 1/50 second at f/2.8. 

Ed looked around him and began casu¬ 
ally clicking pictures while Cullen chatted 
with other Pulse staff members in the 
last few minutes before air time. What 
was he looking for? 

‘"The studio was pretty plain as most 
such rooms are. You look for any gim¬ 
micks you can find. The tape ticker— 
that’s colorful. Any photographer in the 
world would have photographed that tape 
ticker and the sign: On the Air, No Ad¬ 
mittance.” 

A red warning light blinked and Pulse 
was on the air. As Cullen settled down 
at his enormous desk and began the 
morning’s stint, Ed moved into higher 
gear. He shot rapidly, in bursts of three 
or four clicks, an agile gnome with a 35- 
nun camera, now crouching below desk 
level for a low-angle shot, now trying the 
right side, now the left—even jumping 
onto the desk top (in his stocking feet, 
it should be noted) and shooting down 
with Cullen and the microphone between 
his feet. He shifted lenses, too, trying the 
50-mm first, then switching to the 105 
for head shots. In effect, Ed was sketch¬ 
ing, trying to impale a revealing gesture 
or expression. (See page 97.) 
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During these moments of peak activity, 
Ed throws himself into his work with in¬ 
tense concentration, like an acrobat per¬ 
forming some difficult and dangerous feat 
of balance. The camera seems to sprout 
from his face, it is so firmly held, such an 
integral part of him. His entire conscious¬ 
ness is focused as through a burning glass 
on the tiny square of the viewfinder 
window. For the moment, what happens 
here is the only reality, the only source 
of sensation. 

Of course, nobody can maintain this 
kind of concentration for more than a 
few moments at a time, and Ed tends to 
relax rather completely in the spaces be¬ 
tween his shooting “bursts.” I asked him 
about his work pattern. Didn’t he miss a 
lot of pictures that way? 

“Sure, I’ve missed pictures,” he an¬ 
swered. “I’ve missed a lot of good pic¬ 
tures. You can’t work constantly, not with 
your eye and your head and your camera 
all working at the same time. You’ve got 
to relax—at least I have to. And I wish 
I had a dollar for every picture I’ve 
missed. But I grab more by really work¬ 
ing tremendously hard during the few 
seconds when I do shoot.” 

After two hours or so at the studio we 
left Pulse’s home base to join reporter 
Ray Owen and a mobile transmitter 
(mounted in a fire-engine red Thunder- 
bird) covering the opening of a new tube 
in the Lincoln tunnel. It was close to 9:30 
and clearing when we reached the tunnel 
entrance, and exposure requirements now 
dropped to Vwoo at j/8 in the sun, f/4 in 
open shade. Ed shot a few pictures here 
as a live broadcast was made, then 
knocked off for an early lunch before re¬ 
turning to the studio in time to cover Ken 
Banghart, star of Pulse’s hour-long noon¬ 
time edition. 

Two other aspects of Pulse remained to 
be photographed—reporter Gabe Press¬ 
man gathering tape interviews for later 
broadcasting and Pulse’s staff at work 
preparing the show. Ed visited Pulse’s 
office, watched as records were chosen in 
the record library, and dropped into the 
tape-editing rooms where Pressman’s in¬ 
terviews and on-the-spot reports are 
trimmed for broadcasting. 

Again, the basic problem was to drama¬ 
tize, to find visually exciting elements in 
a story situation that was essentially non¬ 
visual. Ed looked for what he calls “gim¬ 
micks”; that is, unexpected angles and 
ways of looking at things, strong designs, 
the punctuation of dazzling whites and 
black shadows, the shock effect of blurred 
foreground objects—any graphic device 
that will compel the viewer to look and 
be interested. (Continued) 
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Once he shot through the glass window 
of a record room adjoining the Pulse 
office. “I used a wide-angle lens,” he said. 
“I stopped it down a little bit to get more 
depth of field, and shot at a slower speed 
than I normally would—about 1/4 second 
at //4 on Plus-X, in this case. Because I 
had to shoot through glass I knocked 
down one stop. If you shoot through glass 
you’re better off to give a bit more ex¬ 
posure.” (See page 94.) 

Another time he sprawled on the floor 
and shot up at two Pulse executives be¬ 
hind a table in the tape-editing depart¬ 
ment. Looking at this picture, he later 
commented; “Here I am on the floor— 
I’m shooting through a wire wastebasket 
at the two men. I had to arrange this 
picture because one guy was here, the 
other guy was there. I only had a certain 
amount of time and I had to get a picture 
so I said to one of them—‘Get on the 
phone.’ ” (See page 95.) 

That brought up the controversial ques¬ 
tion of staging or directing a picture. I 
asked Ed to what extent he thought ar¬ 
ranging is a legitimate practice for a mag¬ 
azine photographer. 

“It depends on the situation and who 
you’re photographing,” he answered. 
“With some people and in some situations 
it’s a mistake to move anything. With 
other people and in other situations 
they’re just standing there and saying, 
‘O.K., now what do you want us to do?’ 
In that case I think it’s better to tell them 
what to do, let ’em relax, and maybe after 
awhile you’ll be able to take pictures. If 
you want to move an ashtray forward 
into the picture, go ahead and move it. I 
don’t think it’s dishonest to want to make 
your pictures as dramatic as possible, and 
as quickly as possible, as long as you 
keep them valid.” 

Ed shot a total of about 12 roUs on this 
assignment—somewhat less than he us¬ 
ually does for a picture story of equiv¬ 
alent size and complexity. He developed 
the negatives himself, in UFG, inspecting 
the first few frames of each roll to check 
density and contrast. Unlike most 35-mm 
photographers, who prefer their nega¬ 
tives slightly on the thin side, Ed likes 
his to be meaty. 

“I generally make my own prints,” he 
commented. “I use Dektol diluted 1-to-l 
and Ilford Multigrade or Varigam vari¬ 
able-contrast paper. All are printed full 
frame. Most negatives are composed full- 
frame because I’m a journalistic photog¬ 
rapher, not an artist, and it’s not my 
choice how to crop the pictures. It’s the 
editor’s choice. I try to do the best I can 
within the limitations I have. If I make 
a mistake it ought to stare me in the face 


until I learn better—and it usually does, 

“You aren’t strongly opposed to crop¬ 
ping, then?” I asked him. 

“Of course not. It just happens to be 
more convenient not to crop in my kind 
of work. I think a lot of pictures can be 
improved by cropping, but I don’t want 
to do it. I feel the more I learn about 
composing without cropping the better 
off I am.” 

Feingersh likes his prints dark and 
rich. They tend to be low-key in tonality, 
with intense blacks and rather murky 
highlight areas. “There are two kinds of 
prints,” Ed explained, “the best possible 
print for reproduction and the best pos¬ 
sible print for viewing. I want to have 
something that looks good both ways. I 
think I’ve found a median. But I know 
a lot of people whom I have respect for 
disagree with me about print quality.” 

I suggested that the prints in this par¬ 
ticular set didn’t come very close to what 
the eye actually saw at the studio. 

“It’s the way it looked to me,” he said. 
“At least, I think so.” He laughed. “May¬ 
be I’ve got dark eyes. Anyway, a print’s 
a personal kind of thing. 'There’s no such 
thing as a norm in prints.” 

Now that the story was done, the final 
selection of pictures completed, and the 
prints turned over to the art department, 
was there anything he wanted to add, any 
specific advice to help Popular Photog¬ 
raphy’s readers? 

“There isn’t much I can say about 
available-light photography except think 
about the usual things—you know, take it 
easy pressing the button . . . try to relax 
yourself, but don’t worry about it too 
much. . . . When you’re shooting at very 
slow speeds like half a second, don’t look 
through the viewfinder at the scene, look 
at the frame itself—this seems to help 
you hold the camera steadier. . . . Put 
one foot in front of the other and hold 
yourself as if you’re shooting a rifle. . . . 
Don’t use your strap as a sling because 
the tension shakes the camera. . . . Take 
a lot of pictures quickly. I usually shoot 
three at a time, as you can tell by looking 
at my contact sheets. And finally, learn 
to do the things fast that should be done 
fast—like changing your film, changing 
lenses, changing viewfinder, moving from 
one place to another. But speed just for 
the sake of speed isn’t good either, and 
there are times when you should work 
slowly and carefully. If you move fast 
just for the sake of moving fast to get a 
picture you may scare everybody in the 
room. They’ll all be looking at you and 
you’re going to lose pictures that 
way .”—|b 


Moneymakers (Continued from page 40) 


album of children’s parties, with extra 
profits on single prints of mailing size. 
... A student earns more than his col¬ 
lege fees covering a country club (parties, 
people, etc.). He gained his entry when 
caddying. . . . An adult leader covers 
Little League baseball, sells to proud par¬ 
ents. ... A small-city amateur offers fine- 
grain and advanced-speed color process¬ 
ing. What do you do? 


Plan now ... to make money with 
Christmas cards designed for the cus¬ 
tomer. Make samples very soon and take 
a small deposit. Leave large-production, 
tiny-profit deals to professionals.—iK 
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Top photographer’s son 
wins first awards at 13 





W. Eugene Smith’s boy Patrick takes prizes 
in two teen-age picture contests 




atrick Smith, of 
Croton - on - Hudson, 

N. Y. has achieved a 
degree of fame and 
acclaim among seri¬ 
ous teenage photog¬ 
raphers and at the 
same time has man¬ 
aged to keep his dis¬ 
tinguished parentage 
a secret. At thirteen 
he has had winning 
entries in the two 
photography contests 
he entered; the sec¬ 
ond-prize picture in 
the portrait division 
of the Scholastic- 
Ansco contest, plus an honorable men¬ 
tion in that contest for a picture (the 
moving Ferris wheel) which also placed 
sixth in the Boys’ Life contest. This 
news is of special interest because Pat¬ 
rick Smith’s talent may be something of 
an inheritance from W. Eugene Smith, 
his famous father. 

Pat made his own first pictures with 
a box Brownie at the age of 7 but recalls 
now that he was “just fooling around.” 
His father’s Christmas gift at 11, a 
fixed-focus Ferrania Elioflex, was fairly 
well exploited until it disappeared in the 
midst of Pat’s local wanderings. At this 
point, Pat borrowed his mother’s Voigt- 
lander and started to work a little more 
intensively. By the time his father had 
given him one of his own first cameras, 
an Ikoflex, Pat was beginning to feel 
that he might someday want to follow in 
his father’s footsteps. 

Pat has accompanied his father on a 
number of photographic jaimts and has 
managed to do some shooting on his 
own. After high school, he plans to 
enter Ohio University, which has a 
comprehensive photo course.—^ 


Pat Smith's two winners 
in Scholastic-Ansco con¬ 
test show promise. The 
Ferris wheel shot also took 
an award from Boys' Life. 
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IMAGINE! 


. . . just $59.95 for a superbly 
made 35mm camera that boasts 
every professional feature you’ll 
ever need or want; PLUS . . . the 
exclusive time-saving “Snapshot 
Lock” that automatically sets 
the LORD for sharp pictures, 
without focusing or figuring! 


IV B 35 mm camera 





At Your Favorite Dealer—NOW! 
Another Exclusive, Quality Import from 
ALLIED IMPEX CORPORATION 
17 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
215 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 
6918 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 
















PATHFINDER MODEL 110A Is top camera In the Polaroid line, 
with German f/4.7 lens and shutter speeds from one to 1/300 sec. 



MODEL 150 has same body as Pathfinder. One control gives 
eight exposure settings from f/8.8 at 1/12 sec tof/35 at l/IOOsec. 


Two new 

POLAROID cameras 

Both have coupled rangefinder and automatic parallax correction 


O ne of the things we always enjoy 
about reviewing new cameras is 
being able to report to you on an im¬ 
proved model without an accompanying 
increase in price. 

The two latest models announced by 
the Polaroid Corporation do better than 
this—the new Model IlOA Pathfinder has 
many improvements over the old Path¬ 
finder, at a drop in price from $249.50 
to $169.50. And the $109.95 model 150 
takes the place of a $125 camera. 

Closed, both cameras look the same, 
since Polaroid has standardized on one 
body design. The big news here is in 
a streamlined plastic housing along the 
side of the camera—^Polaroid’s completely 
new rangefinder-viewfinder system. (This 
new body is one factor, Polaroid states, 
making possible the price reduction.) 

The new viewfinder has automatic 
parallax correction from infinity down 
to three feet, giving correct subject 
framing regardless of the distance. A 
second feature of the viewfinder is its 
136 


exceptionally long sighting base, made 
possible by folding the viewfinder optical 
system. The eye can be placed farther 
from the viewfinder window, making the 
complete viewfinder frame visible even 
when glasses are worn. The superim- 
posed-type rangefinder is viewed through 
a separate eyepiece, and gives a clear, 
life-size image. A large focusing knob 
below the camera bed is a material im¬ 
provement over the focusing method of 
older picture-in-a-minute cameras. 

The new Pathfinder features a West 
German lens and shutter, continuing a 
trend begun with the recent introduction 
of the Polaroid exposure meter made in 
Germany. The 4-element 127-mm lens is 
made for Polaroid by Rodenstock, with 
click-stop diaphragm from j/4.7 to //45. 
The Gauthier MXV (M and X synchro¬ 
nization, with 10-second-delay self-timer) 
gives a shutter-speed range from one 
second to 1/300 second and Bulb. While 
the shutter utilizes the Exposure Value 
system, it straddles the EV controversy 


by providing a by-pass lever. This allows 
you to select either EV-coupled shutter 
and diaphragm, or to completely by-pass 
the EV system. 

The Model 150 camera (like aU 
Polaroid Land models except the Path¬ 
finder) combines shutter speed and 
diaphragm settings into a single control. 
The one control is marked in Exposure 
Value numbers from 10 to 17, giving a 
choice of eight different exposures. A 
bulb setting allows time exposures also. 
The Model 150 is synchronized through 
its accessory shoe for M-delay flashbulbs, 
and an outlet on the lens board provides 
X-delay synchronization for electronic- 
flash equipment. 

Both cameras accept the standard 40- 
series Polaroid Land film, taking eight 
314x414 prints per roll. A wide range of 
accessories is available for the cameras, 
including exposure meter, flash gun— 
both of which slip into the cameras 
accessory shoe—^lens shade, filters, close- 
up lenses, and carrying cases.—|S 
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Notes on the 
featured pictures 

(See pages 72-81) 


PAGE 72 Gerard Healy of Hoboken, N. J., 
made his picture of early-morning Man¬ 
hattan from the neighboring town of 
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What Makes a Good Photographer? {Continued jrom page 68) 


f Make Top Quality \ 
I ENLARGEMENTS I 



! B&L ENLARGING ! 

FOCUSING MAGNIFIER | 

Here’s an enlarging focusing device | 
that really works! Eliminates guess- | 

work . . . prevents errors! Critical | 
focus attained in 3 seconds by | 
means of aerial image and grid | 
principle perfected in photomicro- | 

graphy. Focus on grain of negative ■ 

... no ground glass is used. Write ■ 
today for free literature or see your S 

I photo dealer. I 

I BAUSCH & LOMB ■ 

I OPTICAL. COMPANY | 

♦ 55422 Bausch Street, Rochester 2. New York J 
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being a visual medium, justifies itself only 
to the extent that it succeeds in its func¬ 
tion of communicating anything—feeling, 
mood, thought, interpreted information— 
to a fairly receptive audience, then the 
photographer is “good” who can thus use 
the camera with the greatest effective¬ 
ness, and with reasonable consistency 
over a considerable period of time. Such 
a photographer, therefore, is one who has 
mastered his craft sufficiently to exercise 
whatever capacity he may possess for 
achieving this level of output. The spe¬ 
cific personal qualities include those of 
understanding (both of the fact and of its 
import), and the imagination, inventive¬ 
ness, enthusiasm and alertness to make 
the most of what one has learned and 
appreciated. 

BOB DUMKE, production research co¬ 
ordinator, The Milwaukee Journal —We 
feel that a newspaper photographer’s most 
essential qualities are a good education, 
a broad background, and a sincere liking 
for people. Many younger men and wom¬ 
en entering the field believe they can 
acquire photographic skill by “dabbling” 
in art and learning the mechanics of pho¬ 
tography. News photography combines 
journalism, art, and science. A solid back¬ 
ground in all three is needed if the pho¬ 
tographer is to keep pace. Only after a 
thorough grounding in current theory and 
principle have been achieved can those 
intangible but vital ingredients of artis¬ 
tic sensitivity and imagination make their 
proper contribution to the photographer’s 
stature. If these are further bulwarked 
by the qualities of drive, curiosity, and 
stamina, then, and only then, are all the 
elements present which can place a news 
photographer at the top of his profession. 

ANDREAS FEININGER, photographer 
—It seems to me that the best way to find 
out what makes a good photographer is 
to consider the photographers whose work 
one admires. Invariably, one finds two 
outstanding qualities: talent and individ¬ 
uality. Talent is a natural gift—in the 
photographer’s case a gift for quickly 
recognizing subjects and situations that 
have picture possibilities, the ability to 
think “in terms of pictures” (as opposed 
to thinking in terms of words), an eye 
for color values and relationships, and a 
sense of composition. And individuality 
is the capacity to express one’s visual 
experiences in graphic forms that are 
one’s own. The inevitable conclusion is, 
of course, that good photographers, like 
good painters, sculptors, or writers, are 
not made—they are born. 

E. B. HENDERSON, art supervisor, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. —A research 
study tells us that there are over 57 mil¬ 
lion cameras belonging to both amateur 
and professional photographers in this 
country today. Of course a very small 
percentage of the people who use these 
cameras can be classified as good photog¬ 
raphers. In my opinion the difference be¬ 
tween a person who just takes photo¬ 
graphs and one who takes good photo¬ 
graphs is feeling—feeling for pictures. 


This innate feeling combined with a 
boundless curiosity, a great love for peo¬ 
ple and nature might not only make a 
good photographer but if developed to the 
nth degree might make a great one. 

VICTOR KEPPLER, photographer— 
The good photographer must have a com¬ 
plete technical knowledge and experience 
of his working equipment, cameras, lenses 
and lighting, as well as a knowledge of 
films, papers, and chemicals (both in 
color and black-and-white). He must 
know what they will do. He must know 
the right and the wrong way. He must 
have the abihty to use this knowledge un¬ 
der control to get his desired effect. 

All this is basic book knowledge. It 
is to be learned and practiced thoroughly, 
then stored away to be taken out and 
used when needed. 

He must have the patience and desire 
to work at his job until he knows he has 
done his very best. He must have pride 
of achievement. He must inspire as well 
as have confidence in his abihty. He must 
think it out, plan it carefully and thor¬ 
oughly. He must be able to see a picture 
smd to photograph it without passing it 
by. 

All of this makes a good photographer. 
Without it you are just another picture- 
taker. Add to this the one ingredient 
creative thinking and you are a great 
photographer. 

DANIEL D. MICH, editorial director. 
Look —It seems to me these are the quali¬ 
ties that make a good photographer, not 
necessarily in the order of importance: 
Sensitivity and a basic love for and inter¬ 
est in people. Good sense of composition, 
contrasts, and design. Imagination and a 
sense of humor. Good health, stamina, 
patience. Temperament—fine but not to 
the point that it detracts from doing the 
job. Good sense of timing, whether it be 
quick reflexes or a deeper understanding 
of emotions, climaxes, or peaks in people. 
And of course knowledge of equipment 
and how to use it. 

WAYNE MILLER, photographer —What 
makes a good photographer is something 
we will never really know. Whether a 
photograph is made impulsively or with 
thought and consideration, basically the 
same faculties are brought to bear. Who 
we are and what we are, are the factors 
that affect our selection the moment we 
make each photograph. Our photographs 
are mirrors of our minds. We photograph 
what our mind’s eye sees and under¬ 
stands. A good photographer wants to see 
more and more clearly. He wants to un¬ 
derstand more and more fully. With the 
growth of the individual, will come the 
growth of the photographer. 

YOlCHI R. OKAMOTO, acting chief. 
Visual Materials Branch, Press Service, 
U.S. Information Agency —The most im¬ 
portant characteristic of a good photogra¬ 
pher is honesty. To carry photography to 
its full heights the photographer must be 
honest to his client (or editor), his sub¬ 
ject and to his own soul. Sensitivity, feel- 
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ing and perception also are touchstones 
for testing the professional competence 
of a photographer. They are requisites 
for a good photographer in approaching 
and interpreting his subject—a person, an 
immediate situation, an integrated con¬ 
tinuity report on related circumstances. 
We in the Information Agency consider 
these four attributes essential in inter¬ 
preting Americans and America to over¬ 
seas audiences through pictures. Fortu¬ 
nately, sensitivity, feeling and perception 
can be learned by the serious photogra¬ 
pher through the constant practice of 
empathy, which one dictionary describes 
as “the complete understanding of an¬ 
other’s feelings, motives, etc.” Another 
dictionary describes empathy as the 
“imaginative projection of one’s own con¬ 
sciousness into another being.” We can 
all learn to look at a person’s face and 
feel what that person may be thinking. 
We all can learn to look at a house, a 
door, or a fence and become sensitive to 
what the people who live behind them are 
like. 

PETER POLLACK, curator of photog¬ 
raphy, Art Institute of Chicago —The pri¬ 
mary thing is, what makes a picture 
unique? The photographer, like the ar¬ 
tist, imprints himself on everything he 
does. The tools do not matter much. An 
old friend of mine made a good etching 
with a rusty nail. He could have done 
better with a sharp burin. A fine lens 
gives better results than a pop bottle. 
Good photographers seem to grow out of 
other fields, other professions—journal¬ 
ism, sociology, even art. It’s the frustrated 
artists who become frustrated in photog¬ 
raphy as well. It is unfortunate that there 
are not more good artists turning to the 
camera, men like Hill, Nadar, Carjat, 
Eakins, Brassal. Then photography would 
not be just a painter’s crutch, but a me¬ 
dium for artists, which is what makes for 
“good” photography. What’s this accent 
on youth, reflexes, stamina, courage, 
touted as necessary for good photogra¬ 
phy? Brains and feelings—feelings to¬ 
wards people, towards nature, towards 
oneself, are what will bring results. The 
camera in the trembling hands of Edward 
Weston is a graphic artist’s tool. I think 
the answer is in how immersed—how ob¬ 
sessed, actually—is the photographer in 
what he is doing? Does he create a pic¬ 
ture or copy one? The latter can never 
be good. 

KURT SAFRANSKI, editor. Black Star 
—As photographing is “seeing” turned 
into a lasting graphic form—I believe a 
good photographer has to be a person who 
“sees better” than the average man. But 
as seeing depends on what goes on inside 





Here are some of the major ad¬ 
vances in precision construction 
and adjustment found in the 
BROCKWAY‘s’,now made by Japan’s 
leading exposure meter manufac¬ 
turer, The SEKONIC Electric Co. 


New, ruggedized construction for a 
lifetime of trouble-free operation 


♦ Greater sensitivity than ever before 

• Unbreakable, wide-angle vision Plexi¬ 
glas meter face 


High-speed, fuliy damped needle 
(absolutely no jitters) 


op-g_ _ 

.ells, selected .. ___ 

extremely rigid factory tolerances 
- • Each^ photosphere precision-formed 

• Each meter individuaily calibrated to 
highest photometric standards 

• ASA indexes from .2 to 12,000 

' • Lens apertures from f/1.0 to f/45 

ij • Direct-reading movie exposures 
A •Conventional, LVS and Polaroid 
\ readings / 

American and Eurooean .shutter // 



Brockway 

Camera Corporation 

IH4 First Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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FAMOUS VOTAR LENSES 


For 8mm Cameras 

These are prime lenses not auxiliary 
lens attachments. 


Votar precision 
lenses are coated 
for extra sharp- 
ness, set in 
chrome plated 
mounts. All have 
click stop dia¬ 
phragms, 
fully col¬ 
or-correct¬ 
ed. Both 
profes- 

teurs \vill enjoy 
the wider range of camera activity 
which Votar lenses permit. 

TELEPHOTO 

Vi" {2.5 (foe. mt.).$12.95 

IV2" fl.9 (foe. mt.). 16.95 

I'/i" fl.4 (foe. mt.). 19.9‘ 

WIDE ANGLE 

6.5mm f2.5.$13.9' 

6.5mm fl.9. 18.9* 

7mm fl.4 (foe. mt.). 29.9' 


of the people who do the seeing, what 
does it mean to see “better”? It is not 
only the keen and discerning eye—not 
even the brain with its rich storage of 
past experience and associations—that de¬ 
termines the quality of seeing: It is the 
total personality. His heart just as much 
as his senses, his likes and dislikes, his 
memories and expectations will influence 
his seeing very strongly. Of course, a 
feeling for form or color, an understand¬ 
ing of design, imagination, sensitivity, 
etc. will help (not to mention a thorough 
technical knowledge of photography) but 
the final answer to the search for a “good” 
photographer will have to come from the 
deepest sources of his existence as a 
human being. 

ROY E. STRYKER, photographic con- 
sultant—There is no simple answer to this 
question. The answers will vary as the 
interests and backgrounds of the persons 
who make the answers. And my answer 
must come from my own experience. I am 
sure the statements I make will be condi¬ 
tioned by the photographers with whom 
I have worked. Here are some of the 
things which seem to me to be impor¬ 
tant in the making of a “good” photogra¬ 
pher. He should be blessed with ample 
native intelligence. He must not rest upon 
this given quality but must seek to be¬ 
come an “educated” man through formal 
and informal methods. ... He should 
have a lively curiosity and healthy imag¬ 
ination—continually sharpened by use 
and directed toward purposeful photogra¬ 
phy. ... He should have an enthusiasm 
and a zest for life based on mental and 
physical well-being—good health, if you 
wish to call it that. . . . He must be a 
sensitive person—sensitive to the human 


beings about him; sensitive to the feel of 
the land; sensitive to the patterns of 
man’s structures. ... He must have in¬ 
tegrity and willingness to stand firmly for 
his beliefs. Unless he has these attributes 
he is not likely, ever, to become a “good” 
photographer. . . . He must realize that 
his is a world of significant rectangles 
which he lifts from the confusion about 
him in order that he may simplify and 
give meaning to life. The significance of 
his rectangles will depend upon his per¬ 
ception and his integrity. 

CLARENCE H. WHITE, head, Depart¬ 
ment of Photography, College of Fine 
Arts, Ohio University —The man or wom¬ 
an interested in a career in photography 
must have a sincere and profoimd inter¬ 
est in the communication of ideas through 
the medium of graphic representation. He 
must acquire a thorough imderstanding 
of the techniques and practices in his 
chosen field so that he may have this 
medium so completely under his control 
that he is no longer really conscious of 
the mechanics of the photographic proc¬ 
ess. He must develop a sensitive under¬ 
standing of the world about him so that 
he may effectively communicate his own 
ideas and thoughts, or those of others, to 
whatever audience he may have. Having 
acquired a mastery of the photographic 
process as a means of communication, he 
must become completely absorbed in the 
application of this medium to the specific 
problem at hand. To be successful he 
must have a wealth of energy; a highly 
sensitive imagination; insatiable curiosity; 
rapid perception; a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the principles of organization for 
effective presentation of his ideas; and the 
will never to cease learning.—^ 


Automatic Exposure Movie Camera (Continued from page 129) 


Visual exposure indicator. In the 

lower right hand corner of the Bell & 
Howell viewfinder is a small Incite tube 
which extends from inside the camera. 
This tube is in reality an indicator which 
tells you if there is sufficient illumination 
on the scene you are photographing. If 
the scene is not bright enough to allow 
for at least an exposure of f/1.9, the top 
of the tube will turn black. However, if 
the scene is bright enough to record on 
the film, the tube top will turn amber. 

This feature allows you to tell immedi¬ 
ately whether or not a good exposure 
will result. It is not even necessary to 
consult your diaphragm scale. 

Camera accuracy. A comparison of 
the camera’s electric-eye system with a 
reflected- and incident-light meter was 
made to determine how accurate the new 
Bell & Howell is. A set of rmeven illumina¬ 
tion was measured with the two meters 
and an average exposure arrived at. The 
area of the scene was measured accord¬ 
ing to the field of view as seen in the 
camera’s viewfinder. A distance of ap¬ 
proximately eight feet was used. An 
/-stop opening of 1.5 was reached after 
computing an average of the two meters. 
When the scene was viewed through the 
finder the lucite tip was black—a signal 
that there was not enough light on the 


scene. When the lighting was adjusted so 
that the two meters averaged a reading 
of //3.5, the lucite tip turned amber. At 
that point the iris position of the camera 
was just below the //2.8 mark, or at ap¬ 
proximately //3.2. 

Since exposure meter manufacturers 
allow for an error of from 5 to 10 percent 
and the difference between the Bell & 
Howell Electric-Eye camera and the two 
meters was less than a 5 percent error, 
the camera checked out as sufficiently ac¬ 
curate at this end of the scale. (However, 
we have no way of positively knowing 
that the exposure meters were definitely 
“on” other than the fact that they agreed 
with each other.) 

The same comparison test was made 
outdoors in brighter light and the same 
results were noted. After reviewing the 
results of the tests the conclusion reached 
was that the electric eye was perhaps 
even more accurate under outdoor condi¬ 
tions than the conventional exposure 
meters—if only because the photoelectric 
cell in the camera “sees” at the same 
angle as the taking lens. 

Bell & Howell’s Model 290 should make 
it easier than ever before for amateur 
movie-makers to get consistently good 
exposures. All you really have to do is 
load the camera, aim, and start shooting 
—the camera thinks for you.—(a 
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YOU C.N.E.TV CAMERAMAN 



Send for FREE 
Booklef K-10 



Day or Evening Classes 



CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 

Not a "school." A different kind of learning- 
different in method and results. ". . . Noted 
for its unique teaching approach."—Jacob De- 
schin, N. Y. Times. 39th year. Write for booklet 
P-31. 

Robinovitch Photography Workshop 
40 W. 56 New York 19 


FIIMDEX PROJEaOR STRIP 

For filing and showing transpar- 
priced projectors. Plolds 6 plx 
removable. FILMDBX panels 

pending. Copyright 1956. Ask 
Md ^ price list. FILMDEX. 
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Answers to 

TEST YOUR 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

APTITUDE 

Questions on page 71 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Educational and voca¬ 
tional aptitude tests are prepared scien¬ 
tifically, under carefully controlled condi¬ 
tions, assuring the validity of the results. 
No such test exists for photography, and 
we have taken the liberty of creating one 
along the lines of those used by schools 
and testing centers. It has not been vali¬ 
dated by approved methods, and is offered 
as an item of interest, which may also be 
of some help in choosing a career or seri¬ 
ous avocation.) 

If you answered “yes” to 8 of the first 10 
questions, you have an excellent chance 
for success in photography, either as a 
professional or an amateur. Here are the 
reasons for inclusion of each question: 

1. Art training and one’s attitude toward 
it should indicate something about a 
feeling for the elements of visual 
images. Naturally, if you had a bad 
teacher or there were other outside 
factors, this would not necessarily be 
true. 

2. A strong feeling about these every¬ 
day components of your life would 
indicate a continuous response to 
form, texture, dimension, and per¬ 
spective—all useful to a photogra- 

3. Fast response in a quick-changing 
situation is often the difference be¬ 
tween getting the picture and re¬ 
membering what you might have 
done. The same kinds of reflexes 
are involved. 

4. We all see different things when we 
look at identical subject matter. 
Your visual memory could be a key 
to the way you see and interpret. 

5. There are numerous aspects of pho¬ 
tography, especially in the taking of 
pictures, which require similar fa¬ 
cility with the hands. 

6. You might, of com-se, take only two 
pictures a month, both masterpieces. 
But for most people the drive to ac¬ 
cumulate more experience through 
quantity shooting—trial and error— 
is most valuable. 

7. There should be an active curiosity 
to see how others are expressing 
themselves in visual, graphic terms— 
in all media. 

8 . Even though you send all your proc¬ 
essing to a lab, you should be able 
to imderstand some of the ways in 
which emulsions and solutions be¬ 
have. (This does not mean you must 
know these things now, but that you 
will be able to pick them up from 
elementary textbooks and manuals.) 
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NEGA-FILES 
For 3'/4 x4'' 
LANTERN SLIDES 





People 50 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 

. . . and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a $1,000 


You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


name, address and age. Mail to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 



9. Active curiosity again. This time in 
terms of your own medium. Today 
both editorial and advertising illus¬ 
trations reflect rapid advances in 
technique and imagination. You 
should try to keep up. 

10. A real motivation for becoming a 
fine photographer is perhaps more 
important than any other qualifica¬ 
tion. Examine your ambitions. If 
“shooting for fun” is the principal 
one, that may be quite sufficient. 


. These examples are based on ac¬ 
cepted rules of composition: For the 
portrait, the choice is B, because of 
the placement of the head within the 
image area. For the still life, the 
choice is A, because of the arrange¬ 
ment of the various elements. 

. In picture 1, the fault is a distracting 
background. In picture 2, the chief 
fault is the black shadows on the 
face; there is also marked distortion 
of the top of the head.—Ja 


CALENDARS 4 

1 . _ . ^ 

♦Conducted according to the recommended practices of the Photographic Society of America. 


1957 Los Angeles County Fair International 
Exhibition of Photography* The Wind and 
Sun Council of Camera Clubs, Pomona, Cali- 



1st International Salon tor Photographic Art 
of the Rumanian People's Republic, Ministry 
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Entry fee $1, four slides allowed. 

On exhibit at High School of Fashion 
Industries, New York, on October 7 
and October 11, 1957. 

For informatton and entry blanks, write 
Mr. Chuck N. Fong, Exhibition Chair¬ 
man, 31-84 34th Street, Astoria, New 
York. 


8th International Colour Print Exhibition, The 
Camera Club, London, England. 

Closes October 5, 1957. 

Entry fee $1, number of prints on re- 

On exhibit at The Club, 23 Manchester 
Square, London, from November 2 to 
November 30, 1957. 

For information and entry blanks, write 
B. C. Codd, 23 Manchester Square, 
London W.l, England. 


3rd International Salon of Artistic Photogra¬ 
phy*, Cineclub Biella, Biella, Italy. 

Closes October 6, 1957. 

Entry fee $1, four prints and/or slides 

On exhibit in Biella from October 27 to 
November 10, 1957. 


For information an. 
Cineclub Biella, 
Biella, Italy. 


ry blanks, write 
Vescovado 3, 


13th Chicago International Color Slide Exhi¬ 
bition*, Chicago Color Camera Club, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. 

Closes October 7, 1957. 

Entry fee 51, four slides allowed. 

On exhibit at Chicago Museum of Sci¬ 
ence and Industry, Jackson Park, Chi¬ 
cago, on October 26, 27 and November 
3, 1957. 

For information and entry blanks, write 
George M. Wood, 31 Ash Street, Car- 
pentersville, Illinois. 


6th International Salon of Mexico*, Club Foto- 
grafico de Mexico, Mexico City, D.F., Mexico. 


ind-white. 

Entry fee $2, blac’k-and’-white ; 51, color. 

Four prints and/or slides allowed. 

On exhibit in Mexico City from Novem¬ 
ber 7 to November 28, 1957. 

For information and entry blanks, w_ 

Club Fotograflco de Mexico, San Juan 
de Letran 80, Mexico City D.F., Mex- 


Arizona State Fair Photography Exhibit! 

Arizona State Fair, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Closes October 9, 1957. 

Entry fee 51.50, prints; $1, slides. Four 
prints and/or slides allowed. 

On exhibit at Arizona State Fair, 
Phoenix, from November 2 to Novem- 

For information and entry blanks, v 

Photography Department, Ari:_ 

State Fair, 1826 W. McDowell Road, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


3rd Halifax International Color Slide Exhibi¬ 
tion*, Color Photographic Guild, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Closes October 15, 1957. 

Entry fee $1, four slides allowed. 

On exhibit at Nova Scotia Museum of 
Science, Halifax, from October 29 t 
November 6, 1957. 

For information and entry blanks, writ 
William Wood, Nova Scotia Museum 
of Science, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Can¬ 
ada. 


2nd Shorewood All Color Exhibition, Shore- 
wood Camera Club. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Closes October 19, 1957. 

Entry fee 51, number of slides on 

On ^^Wbit at Shorewood Camera Club, 
Milwaukee, on November 16 and 16, 
1957. 

For information and entry blanks, write 
John S. Hall, 1936 N. 72 Street, Wau¬ 
watosa 13, Wisconsin. 


(Continued from page 118) 


Radio Control Camera 

• Eavesdropping on skittish wild life, 
the naturalist-photographer will conceal 
himself far from the animals’ sight and 
scent range, observing his quarry through 
high-powered binoculars, tripping the 
shutter from his sighting position. 

• Hooked to a timing mechanism, the 
transmitter will send out firing signals 
at predetermined intervals to record in¬ 
strument readings, production-line con¬ 
ditions, and an almost infinite variety of 
time-study applications. 

• Industrial and military photographers 
can set their cameras up in potentially 
dangerous areas, prefocus to the proper 
distance, and retire to completely safe 
positions. 

• Connecting the transmitter to electri¬ 
cal, mechanical, or photo-eye triggering 
devices will cause any subject entering a 
preselected area to set off the firing sig¬ 
nal to take its own picture. This applica¬ 
tion will be of value to scientific and 
technical photographers in a variety of 
fields, as well as to those concerned with 
security and crime detection. 

• In many controllable news-coverage 
applications—such as prize fights and 
other sporting events—a number of cam¬ 
eras can be rigged to cover the action 
from all sides with triggering either di¬ 
rectly from the transmitter or through 
the zero-delay flash synchronization pro¬ 
vided by a master camera operated by 
the photographer. 

These obvious applications doubtlessly 
only scratch the surface, and the unit’s 
ability to provide dependable remote con- 
October, 1957 


trol whenever at-the-camera operation is 
either impossible, impractical, or ineffici¬ 
ent remains to be proved by working 
photographers in the field. 

One rather interesting question arose 
during the New York press preview when 
the chief photographers of two wire serv¬ 
ices, several newspapers, and two picture- 
magazines suddenly eyed each other and 
asked: What happens if we’re all operat¬ 
ing these things at the same time? An¬ 
swer: A provision for adjusting the 
transmitter frequency will be incorpo¬ 
rated in the final production models. 
Another question was raised by photog¬ 
raphers who wanted to use the unit for 
remote triggering of electronic-flash units 
instead of cameras. Here the answer is 
probably “yes ”—^with some modification 
of the receiver, and since the Praktina 
Radio Control Unit is primarily a tool for 
professional applications, this and other 
modifications will undoubtedly be worked 
out as the needs arise. 

No exact list price was forthcoming 
from Standard Camera Corp., U. S. dis¬ 
tributors for Praktina FX cameras and 
accessories, who are the designers and 
manufacturers of the unit, but a probable 
list of “about $100” for the transmitter 
and receiver (less batteries) was indi¬ 
cated. The much-accessorised Praktina 
FX camera lists for $297.50 with a 58-mm 
Biotar f/2 lens which, incidentally, pro¬ 
vides automatic diaphragming as the 
camera release button is pressed home. 
The electric motor drive lists for an addi¬ 
tional $150, the 50-foot bulk-film maga¬ 
zine back for $69.50 .—Bob Schwalberg 




COLOR TEMPERATURE 
METER AND 


Assures perfect color balance. 

Tells you instantly: 

• Color Temperature of light 
source (in degrees Kelvin) 

• Filter required for correct color 
balance with any type of color 
film. 

Calibrated in new "decamired" scale 
adopted by leading camera and filter 
manufacturers. Complete with leather 
eveready case and gold-metal chain. 
Sold only through 

photographic dealers .iT ' 

USE COUPON BELOW 

KLING PHOTO CORPORATION 

257 4th Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Inexpensive Wipe Device 
For a small movie camera, a simple device 
for wiping from one scene to the next can 
be made by taping a short piece of rigid 
wire along top of camera, extending be¬ 
yond lens and inserted through two large 
corks and a rectangular piece of black 
cardboard, as shown here. Make insertion 
large enough to allow easy pivotal mo¬ 
tion of cardboard which is held back at 
start of scene and released to fall in front 
of lens when wipe is to occur.—C. W. 

Simon, Santa Monica, Calif. 




Emergency Repair for Enameled Tray 

A small strip of electricians’ plastic tape 
can be used for a quick repair job on 
chipped spots in enamel developing trays. 
Tray should be thoroughly dry before 
the tape is applied, with firm pressure, to 
the chipped spot. This tape is resistant to 
developers, fixing baths, and other photo¬ 
graphic solutions that normally would be 
used, and the repair, even though em¬ 
ployed as an emergency measure, prob¬ 
ably will remain effective for some time. 
—B. W. Kiefer, Clinton, N. J. 


Dust-Filter for Darkroom 


Dust in the darkroom can be a real prob¬ 
lem, as all photographers know, some¬ 
times making it necessary to do consider¬ 
able retouching of negatives or spotting 
of prints. The problem can be minimized 
by installing a furnace filter made of a 
glass-fibre material, over the air intake 
and exhaust openings of a darkroom ven¬ 
tilating system. These filters can be pur¬ 
chased at most hardware stores in various 
sizes and thicknesses to suit individual 
needs.— B. E. Nagle, Roseville, Mich. 


For Quick 




Reference 

When you're working on a project that re¬ 
quires reference to cards or sheets of data 
from time to time, it’s handy to have the 
data placed where it can be referred to 
easily and quickly. An easy way of posi¬ 
tioning such card or page without defac¬ 
ing by putting pins or tacks through them 
is to affix a paper clip to each, then 
thumb-tack the paper clip to the edge of 
a shelf or other surface at convenient 
height, as shown in accompanying photo¬ 
graph.— W. H. McClay, Pasadena, Calif. 


Carry Tripod Easily 


One of the medium-size miniature golf 

bags sold for use by youngsters, with 
strap that slips over the shoulder, can 
serve excellently for carrying an average- 
size tripod, leaving the photographer’s 
hands free for other necessary parapher¬ 
nalia. With tripod legs folded down, 
usually only the panhead will extend 
above top of bag, which is inexpensive, 
light in weight, and takes up only a small 
amount of storage space.— F. J. Pearson, 
Patuxent River, Md. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET PLACE 




HE ENVEIOPES andtw’price lis“ _ 

IJMiai'BHiiiiiyiiiiilliMMiai 



UNITED 


I “ISiw 


FREEH FREE!! 

—- 


lllb:±ll 






IT-S THE “Ff/VfSH” THAT COUNTS 

mmcoioii 

FINISHID UKt mi POUCH AIN 

PRINTS |H| Now25^ 

The Non~Allergic 

Stain Paper Developer 

VUEdwal VELVET 

developer CONCENTRATE 


Made with amazing new Phenldone. 

Can be safely used by most persons 
who are allergic to ordinary devel* 
opers. World's most concentrated. 

1 oz. makes 16 oz. At all better dealers. 

Vl gal. size ( 4 oz. concentrate) $ .49 

2 gal. size (16 oz. concentrate) $1.10 ^ 

($1.15 West of Rockies)_^^H 


1 Edwal SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS CORP. 

la-HiUmi 

Dn 1 COLOR PRINTS 

8xlO-’lS 

PRINTS From Any Size Transparency 

■ 8 EXP. FILM 112 EXP. film! 

■ developed W developed t ^»r 1 

1 enlarged 3 | 

i^lii iiilii 

9' 24-HR. SERVICE-MAIL FILMS TO 

iliBsj 1 Kislfjuo 

B E L ^S^le^ood^n^ f 

‘•Kodachrome^Proce.smg^(20 Exp^O^SljSS mid.” 

Box 46125 .Los Angeles 46, Calif. 



Protects film ^from 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET PLACE-continued 





Pvocess\n£ 

of Kodachr'S;? 

';;3“Kod«olor 

It’S as simple as this; You m_.. ... 

COLOR in Rochester (Home of Kodak) in maiiing bag 
supplied FREE. FASCOLOR dispatches direct to East¬ 
man Kodak Laboratory DAILY. FASCOLOR returns fin- 
■ '0 you by first class mail. 


FASCOLOR Box86 RochesterI.N.Y. 


MEMO 

To: Camera Fans 

From: THRU THE LENS TOURS 

Subject: Your Vacation 

Whether you want to ''see 
America first'' or visit 
foreign lands, make sure your 
vacation is a trip especially 
planned to cater to your 
hobby! For details write: 

THRU THE LENS TOURS 

Dept. P, 4344 Laurel Canyon 
Studio City, Calit. 


EASTMAN COLOR 



MOVIE AND SLIDE TITLES 
STILL AT SAME LOW PRICES! 

i beautiful Titles formerly distributed by 
8C Howell—now sold direct. Large variety 
ckgrounds. Your wording. Get the quality 


WANTED 
GUN CAMERAS 

’op Prices. Ship now—Ca 
Boeipt. Ship Parcel Post 
GORDENT, S3E1 Auckland Ave.. Nl 



COLOR PRINTS 



ACME COLOR PHOTO LAB, 


FREE! 


SPARKLING 

8 jo 

» ^ ^ ENLARGEMENT 



36 

vu enlargements • gTO.S^u'’"io?sy“*i.io 

IVIaVlERs?nd OTHER o’T™ 

UNI^AL photo service, LaCmssl 21!* WUconsin 


ARROW CAMERA EXCHANGE 


Bahnsen 
B I o s s e r'" 


Quality 

Color 


PROCESSING — Ektachrome., Anscochr. 
120, 620 .. 11.15; 35 mm. mtd. .. $1.25 
PRINTS — 8x10 .. $3.00; 5x7 . . $1.50; 

117 Glenn Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET PLACE-contlnued 



35MM 
HI-SPEED 
COLOR < 
PROCESSING ( 

'ansc'ochro'me^wi 



COLOR PRINTS 

j pledge TOP QUALITY plus FAST 24 hr. 
vice. Electronic controls and numerous 
quality checks insure continued SUPERIOR 


! 21 / 2 x 31/2 4x5 5x7 8x10 

h .25 .50 1.00 

le and C.O.D. charges-remit with o 





8mm EITI.ARG'ED to 16mm 

COLOR or BLACK & WHITE 

FILM SERVICE LABORATORY 



96 Pages— Largest Assortment 

PHOTO FRAMES •MOUNTS 
■ ALBUMS and MAILERS 
|Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 
INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. dept. H 
414 E. Baltimore Si. • Baltimore 2, Maryland 
October, 1957 


STANRITE SUPERPOO 
GEARED TWO WAYS... 

FROM 



tripod I 

THE MOST AMAZING 
TRIPOD EVER MADE 
mm —M TESTRITE INSTRUMENT CO., Inc. 



5x7f„4l85c 

^ (From 35mrn o^njy) 

^XMAS SPECIAL^ 

|.SO 

2l^ X .25c 

31/4 X 41/2 .soc 

5x7. 51.00 

8 X 10.$2.00 

11 X 14.$4.50 

16X20.$12.50 


SUNSET COLOR LAB 

Box 46415, Dept. P • 

Los Angeles 46 


9 DOES 

illMnKii 

IT 

JUnvIHI 

1 AGAIN! 


1 For Bargains 

MARSHALL STUDENTS’ 

$2.10 

PLASTIC GADGET BAG 

..Special 1.19 

GE MASCOT II EXPOSURE 
METER . 

7.49 

l'/2" WOLLENSAK F2.5 

.39.50 

use STROBELIGHT. 

24.50 


DUmBTt TAMVlir EXC^ 

1—150 East 34th St., Dept. 

910, New York 16—1 


HAS "TIRED PRINTING" GOT 
YOUR PICTURES DOWN? 

when done in our Quolity Photo Lab. 


Professional Color Processing 


PflMS 

bnlargement's 
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People . . . 


Are you tired of doing business with the anonymous robots of the Mail Order Mills? Do 
you hate seeing yourself reduced to a mere order number? Are you fed up with having 
a hodge podge of cameras, lenses and accessories thrown at you—indiscriminately—like 
so many cans of condensed soup in a super market? 

If so, it is time to find out how pleasant (and how different!) your dealings will be with 
Seymour’s. Your letters will be answered by Mr. Seymour himself who takes a personal 
interest in your photographic problems. If you have never dealt with Seymour’s, you will 
he amazed at the personal replies to your letters. You will appreciate the friendly guid¬ 
ance and sincere advice. 

This personal service, willingly rendered, has brought us friends from the four corners of 
the Earth. Deliberate limitation of our business to the Exakta and its accessories have 
earned us our reputation as 

EXAKTA SPECIALISTS 


If you are thinking of getting an Exakta, write for complete details. You will soon be 
convinced that it is to your advantage to buy your Exakta from the only Exakta Specialists 
in the country—from Seymour’s, where your camera has a “home” as long as you own it. 
And if you already own an Exakta, be sure to get on our mailing list to receive the latest 
information about your camera and its accessories. 


SEYMOUR’S 


the Exakta Specialists 
350-R West 31 St. 
New York 1. N. Y. 
(Tel.: Wl 7-0453) 




Buy your Exakta from 
SEYMOUR'S where it 
has a "home" as long 
as you own it! 


A typical SEYMOUR offer: 
—While they last— 

Brand new Exakta VX 


with genuine lhagee Hooded Reflex 
Finder with your choice of 2 great Zeiss 
lenses. 


Automatic Tessar F2.8 
or Preset Biotar F2 


• Brand New! 

• Seymour-Inspected! 
• Seymour-OK'd! 


Never 

before 

at 



The World^s ONLY Camera Store 
Dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Exakta 


Cameras and Exakta Equipment 






° 1 ...s , wa. <>„ a sapa.au sheet attaches heseto. 


Deluxe (Imported) Leather Case 

Shipping charges (inch Ins.) 1.25 9.85 


October, 1957 
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STRICTLY BETWEEN US! 
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'What H the <jU^e^>e*tce heiiAjieeit ati^ catft^fia decden> an-d OHxUhefi? 

mri4-smmss^&mmm:ismS' 


BELL & HOWELL. TDC 
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SUPREME IS YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET PLACE 


Our greatest End-of-Summer Sale! * 



THE WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF FILM AND PAPER AT REDUCED PRICES 

October, 1957 155 




























































































































NEW 1957 

Contaflex iii 


Contax iiiA & iiA 

7950 


COMPLETE 35IVIIVI CAMERA OUTFITS 

AT SAVINGS UP TO 60% 


BRAND NEW LATEST 

Praktica fx-2 
outfit 


now 98®® 
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now ’’“y ®" CRcDiT 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ uiith thp npw Hfll I YPI AN! 


, ■■wi* "with the new...HOLLYPLAN! 

ow...the giant of the photo business offers CREDIT: 
LITTLE DOWN and EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 

% ALL LINES OF NEW EQUIPMENT 



iTFREE^^l 

■ / BARGAIN ^ 

■ / BULLETIN j.st off th. pr«>i Chock 

Brand New! bargain 
BAUER Aufomgtie 

8mm MOVIE CAMERA^ 

jvSM "HollyPloni" Builr-in e.posuro molor 

®HS2Sii49w 

BUY “HollyPlon" for S|5 down 

GRAFLEX Remote Coettol f.". 

SLIDE PROJECTOR 

JoAoljyPIo^^ 

W K-20 AERIAL CAMERA 

With FREE Case 

FREE Yellow FHter 

Cost Gov't 

$700.00 You save 

hundreds at HollyCom's Price 

AEROFLEX DEVELOPER 

Big NEUMADE 16mm 
FILM CLEANER 

Brand NEW! NIKON S-2 the 

HlgiSI 

List Price $395.00 18050 

a HollyCam HIT at |•|T 

H.C.C. Price 299®^^^^^^ t 
Buy "HollyPlon" 29®® down 


7" f/2.5 AERO EKTAR 
— LENS with K-21 
jfl^A^ERIAL CAMERA 

IH®i|SS269« 

“HollyPlan" this at $20.00 down 

PROJECTION LAMPS || 1; 

Ziftsife'S 1 

•vmJs 

Cost Gov't $97.50 Our 9095 

BRAND Newl Price OY 

HOLLYCAM 

K BARCAIM PACKAGE 

!'p“a°l"pL” O9°50 $24!oO down 

1 CONTACT PRIN^^^^ 

_ DARKROOM SiNKS 

^ 

Cost Gov't $261.25 0095 

BUY TODAY H.C.C. PRICE OY’ 

PRINT STRAIGHTENERS ^ 


SAVE lOx BAUSCH SAVE 

*d- il’5!ldH”», , 

BEL^nSoWELlir^^^SI 

6''^Telephota 

MAKE $$$$ ON 
CHRISTMAS CA^ 




s'?" K*(f •„?fo n 

^ CLOSE-UP SETS^ ■ 

MNTACT PAPER „ 

regvlpr price, *10.00. JpECIAL at 6®® ■; 

Price $10.00. c. Price NEW 5®® f 


GRAFLEX SHUTTER 
iBM & SOLENOiD 

Gr.ph.x or EK #1 .holler 

STUDIO , Our # ^ 1 


"oVn'lod ”i'"C*\oor'd"°k1i 

Go7't ra7‘$89!75“|Q 

5l?“f\l^^h^!r°y!:se 37®® 


Gov't Cost over $48^00 14®® 


FHM 

HOLDERS //‘Z, 

^ brand NEW! ^ 

CUT FILM ^ M H 


HANGERS 1 M 

Our lowest 

price ever! |l . J| 

ENLARGING PAPSR^ 


Geruine TENITE end BUTRATE, corresion-prool 


2 4k3 4 ^ ■* 

3 DOZEN t'xPjn *940 *275 * 


FEDCO adiuslnble 
^ DEVELOPING ^TANKS 

NEW GIANT 

FERROTYPE PLATES f/s. 

ished” chreme fiei,°h" gi.« »erf«l‘glo«. MTA BR 

List Price $4.50 BRAND NEW A 

ENLARGING PAPER 
9%"x200" ROLLS 

HollyCom's Bargain Price 4*® 

70mm SUPER XX _ 

^:o7/."r:?'.h“p Honyco-ri 3®« 

Available in ether lengths and emulsions. 

^35mm PLUS X,_^1958^ ^ \'Z 

Lirt 6™ foot'. HollyCom's Price 2* ft. iRAt 



REELS and CANS 


36" DALLMEYER 


LARGtST PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTORY IN AMERICA suKrubR ro mt u.s- 

HOIV^WOOV CAMBkA CO. 


hm 


DEPT. P107, HollyCam Bldg., 10611 Chandle 


Slvd... North Hollywood, Calif. 


it postage will be shipped 
t. Prices F.O.B. plant, No. 
limum orde^ ^5% 

jemcludcAJ^al^ - 
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UNBELIEVABLE FILM VALUES 


FILM & PROCESSING 
At Price of FILM ONLY 
PROCESSING FREE! 


DEVELOPING SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 

100' . 


COLOR FILM 




iia^SSS5='— 


BLACK & WHITE 

BULK 



11-8? 'ill-. 


VISIT OUR STORE 

OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 7 
OPEN SATURDAYS 
PLEASE INCLUDE POSTAGE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGING PAPER 

5x7 SW SM.1-59 

4x5 Varigam SW SM.1-29 

8x10 DW SM Contrast #2 100 sheets. . . .4.35 


ANSCO COLOR IN BULK 


CLEARANCE SALE 

6miti. CARTOONS APPROX. 400' 
LABLE IN SOUND OR SILENT 

*4” 


FRESH WITHIN DATE 

ANSCO COLOR FILM 

WITH PROCESSING 


ANSCO MOVIE FILM 

BLACK AND WHITE 


^IZlS'e^K: 




COLOR SUBJECTS 

(CARTOONS AN^D^FA.RY STORIES, 

50 ft. 8mm.$2-00 


(CARTOONSANOFA^RYSTOR.ES, 


MOVIE FILM SPECIAL 

.-- 


ROLL FILM 


35mm BLACK & WHITE BULK 100 FT. 

find Piu. x::.::: :l!:;g 


BULK MOVIE FILM 

ASA 50 


IZ^^^?'c^%-for-price\;t-6i.-.-.60fZ^ 




SOUND MACHINE 
L and HOWELL VICTOR 
our price $149.00 






flpislls 


J!"o -..... 

iTrlce^ 


: page for WHOLESALE 


I ASTRA PBOTO PRODUCTS 


243 WEST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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^ WHOLESALE 

ONLY! 

BUY IN BULK 

AND SAVE! 

*NOTE: Any order less than 

1 doz. not considered wholesale. 


FRESH WITHIN DATE 

ANSCO COLOR FILM 

With Processing 


ANSCO MOVIE FILM 
BLACK AND WHITE 
With Processing 


n 25' dbl. r 

ti 25' dbl. mag. 

n 100' available in both 

ind or silent. 

1 50' magazine. 


ROLL FILM 

27, 120, 620, 116, 616 


35mm 36 e;_.__ _ 

AERO EKTACHROME #12C 

#620 Weston 80. 

Ansco Color or Ektachrome 


10.00 

12.00 


1 25 ft. on camera s 
(Processing i 


includ 


42.00 


SPECIAL OFFERING IN 8mm 
and 16mm COLOR SUBJECTS 
(CARTOONS & FAIRY STORIES) 
COLOR 

50 ft. 8mm.1 doz. $ 20.00 

200 ft. 8mm.1 dnz. 75.00 

80.00 


ft. 16mm (sound) . 


..Id 


250.00 


SPECIAL OFFERING IN 8mm 
and 16mm SUBJECTS 
(CARTOONS & FAIRY STORIES) 
BLACK AND WHITE 




BULK MOVIE FILM 

n X 25 ft. dble. (Packed on Camera Spool.) 

1 doz. $5.00 


WHY NOT HAVE YOUR OWN FILM LI¬ 
BRARY? You can secure from us new cartoons 
of DISNEY and other makes—full version— 
200' 8mm and 16mm 400' available in 12 
assorted subjects for the following prices . . . 

8mm 200'—12 subj. for.$ 35.00 $100.00 

Ann/_1 ■Frtf innnn tca nn 


HAL ROACH COMEDIES 

(12 Ass't) 

nm subjects 200'.$ 35.00 $100.00 

nm subjects 400'. 100.00 250.00 


CHARLIE CHAPLINS 

(12) 

8mm.$ 35.00 $100.00 

16mm. 100.00 250.00 

IN THE BANK—2 reels 
NIGHT AT THE SHOW—2 reels 
THE TRAMP—2 reels 
THE CHAMPION—2 reels 
THE NEW JANITOR—1 reel 
FILM JOHNNY—1 reel 
BY THE SEA—1 reel 
IN THE PARK—1 reel 


MACK SENNETT COMEDIES 

(12) 

8mm 200'.$ 35.00 $100.00 

16mm 400'. 100.00 250.00 

“OUR GANG” COMEDIES 

(12) 

8mm 200'.$ 35.00 $100.00 

16mm 400'. 100.00 250.00 

GRANTLAND RICE 
SPORT REELS 

(12) 

8mm 200'.$ 35.00 $100.00 

16mm 400'. 100.00 250.00 

RUNNING THE SCALES 
GRIDIRON GLORY 
STAMINA 
BODY BUILDERS 
CLOWNING THE CAME 
SONS OF SWAT 
MONARCHS OF THE FIELD 
SELF-DEFENSE 
CHAMPION MAKERS 
HOOKED 

FELINE FIGHTERS 
SPORTS AFLOAT 

PRIZE FIGHTS 

(12) 

8mm 200'.$ 35.00 $100.00 

16mm 400'. 100.00 250.00 

LOUIS—BAER 
LOUIS—SCHMELINC 
LOUIS—ROPER 
LOUIS—WILSON 
SCHMELINC—LOUIS 
SCHMELINC—WALKER 
SCHMELINC—STRIBLING 
SHARKEY—WALKER 
SHARKEY—STRIBLING 
DEMPSEY—SHARKEY 
PETROLLE—BATTALINA 
CONZONERI—PETROLLE 

ALSO AVAILABLE ARE (12) ASSORTED 
FEATURES AT BARGAIN PRICES 
These features consist of 5, 6 and 7 
reels. Running time over one hour. 

OUR REG. 

PRICE PRICE 

12-8mm ass't feat.$275.00 $ 550.00 

(silent or sound) ’.. 550.00 1200.00 

IMPORTANT ! ! ! 

When ordering piease state whether 
you want silent or sound features in 
16mm. The following are tities of fea¬ 
tures available. 


VISIT OUR STORE 


OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 7 


DANCING MOTHERS 

WE'RE IN THE NAVY NOV 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAI 

YANKEE CLIPPER 

NICHTCRY 

LOST WORLD 

COVERED WAGON 

LEATHERNECKS 

LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


CAPTAIN SWAGGER 


STAR 


—Wallace Beery 
—Helen Hale 
—William Boyd 
—All Star Cast 
—JohnnyWalker 

S^htldkraut 
—Rod La Roque 


ACCESSORIES 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE 
BARGAINS 

& W film—100 ft. on Bolex 

Spool .I doz. $43.00 

)0 ft. Ansco Color on Bolex 

Spool 8mm.I doz. 60.00 


Empty 1L. 

by Kodak . 
8mm Empty m 


With Developing 


800' reels 16mm. . 

Cans (double) . 
16mm—1200 ft. . 

Cans. 

1600 ft.—16mm . 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Ansco 10 exposures color, 


MOVIE FILM SPECIAL 

. $20.00 


SPECIAL OFFERING 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 

Available in 8mm and 16mm 


LIFE OF CHRIST 

7 reels 8mm. 

CROWN OF THORNS 

8 reels (sil.) 16mm. 10 

ST. FRANCIS 

7 reels (sound) I6mm. . . 12 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA—9 rc... 
MESSENCER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 

9 reels (Story of the Lourdes) 


PRICE PRICE 
(per reel) (per reel) 

...$5.00 $10.00 

.. 10.00 15.00 

20.00 


ms which are approx. 400 ft. per 
otained in sound or silent. The 
<. 200 ft. per reel.) 


PLEASE INCLUDE POSTAGE 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DISCOUNTS III 


SAVE BY MAIL ! 
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EARN TOP SALARIES 
BUILD AN EXCITING 
FUTURE! READ: 

_ ^ VOuW CAREER lr» 

YOUR ^^Tfioms 

CAREER 
IN 

ELECTRONICS 

A NEW 
ZIFF-DAVIS 
PUBLICATION 


This fact-filled volume prepared by 
the combined staffs of RADIO & 
TV NEWS and POPULAR ELEC¬ 
TRONICS is written for men who 
have a stake in the fastest-growing 
industry in the world—electronics! 
If you’re eager and ready to move 
into a more advanced, higher¬ 
paying electronics specialty or want 
to begin an electronics career, don’t 
miss this informative 132-page 
publication. 

IT TELLS YOU 

• what job opportunities are 

available in electronics 

• how to prepare for a job in 

electronics 

• how to get a job in electronics 

CONTENTS: 

ELECTRONS, SLIDE RULES AND YOU— 

Careers in Electronics ... Am I Too Old to 
Learn Electronics? . . . Women in Electronics 
. . . What About Tech Writing? Electronics 
Stands Guard. 

CAREERS IN PROGRESS—I am an Atomic 
Engineer ... I Ride the Satellites and Rockets 
... I Make Electronic Brains . . . Thank Me 
for Safe Air Travel ... We Make Color TV 
. . . We’re Looking for Tomorrow. 

SURVEY OF THE JOB MARKET—Personnel 

factoring firms—number of technicians, engi¬ 
neers needed, k ind of background required, 
salaries offered, training given and oppor¬ 
tunities for advancement. 

COURSES, CREDITS AND DEGREES- 

Training for a Career . . . Home Study . . . 
College Training . . . Resident Schools 
ELECTRONICS IS A PROFITABLE HOBBY— 
Spare Time TV Servicing ... Use Your Hi-Fi 
Know-How . . . Build Gadgets for Money . . . 
Kits For Sale . . . Profit from P.A. rentals. 
BASIC ELECTRONICS—A brief course in 
the fundamentals of electronics. It gives the 
beginner a knowledge of the terminology and 
some familiarity with the electronics field. 

Buy a Copy of 

0 YOUft CAREER \H 
ELECTRONICS 
On Sale soon at 
All Newsstands—only 750 


COMING 

SOON! 


HI-FI DIRECTORY 
& BUYER’S GUIDE 


(compiled by the editors of) 
Popular Electronics and 
Radio & TV News) 

The world’s first complete 
listings of all hi-fi equipment 
on the market—plus profes¬ 
sional advice on how to pick 
the right unit for your own 
needs. If you’re a hi-fi fan 
now—or want to get a rig 
soon, here’s a publication 
that’s tailor-made for you. 

WATCH FOR THIS NEW 
ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLICATION 
AT YOUR FAVORITE 
NEWSSTAND-only $1 




20c 




8 x 10 

1.50« 


3/2x51 3ot I 5x7 

355H75.1 



GOLDEN GATE COLOR PRINTS 


SPORTS CAR 
ENTHUSIASTS' 


/I 


Check these features 
in the new 

SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED 
DIRECTORY 


on sale soon 



^ Complete road tests of the ten 
most popular sports cars—Cor¬ 
vette, Thunderbird, AC Ace, 
Austin-Healey 100-Six, Jaguar 
XK-140MC, MG-A, Mercedes- 
Benz I90SL, Morgan TR-3, 
Porsche 1600, Triumph TR-3 
^ Road tests of the four American 
“Gran Tourismo” cars: Chrysler 
300-C, Dodge D-500, Plymouth 
Fury and Studebaker Golden 
Hawk! 

^ BUYER’S GUIDE for all avail¬ 
able sports cars—listing names of 
distributors, prices, specifications 
y BUYER’S GUIDE for limited 
production cars—names of fac¬ 
tories where cars are ordered, fac¬ 
tory prices and specifications 
^ BUYER’S GUIDE for plastic 
sports car bodies—fiberglas bodies 
to fit standard American frames. 
Dimensions, prices, where obtain¬ 
able. 

PLUS: A complete SERVICE DI¬ 
RECTORY . . . which lists dealers and 
garages that specialize in sports car re¬ 
pairs and spare parts. 

If you’re a sports car owner—or 
plan to be one soon ... 

DON’T MISS 

THE 1958 

SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED 
DIRECTORY 
ON SALE SOON AT ALL 
NEWSSTANDS—only $1.00 


October, 1957 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


NOTICE: Rates 75^ pf 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

TO SELL 



LOW READER RATE 

Popular PHOTOGRAPHY has estab¬ 
lished a new classified rate for readers 

sertke°s''offereyorthe ^rt'of a*^de\l« 


riilisFF- 





SStftV 


3S.'cEiT'ir “”■ “■ 

"s:rc' 6 >aai-’-^ 


Ssl-SI 

lira .'“vi 

"‘’ffS:S5ra,;gTa“’‘”- 


In Stock, Altman’s, 16 So. Wabash, Chicago 3, Ill! 
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NOTICE 

In replying to box nur 





PHOTOGRAPHY 

366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Note: This does not apply to box 
where city and state are 


showA 
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Air Photo Supply Corp. 47 

Airequipt Mfg. Co., Inc.28, 127 

Allied Impex Corporation. .. I 19, 134, 135 
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of New York, Inc. 51 

American School of Photography.141 
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Awon Films.162 
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Palley Supply Co.141 
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Rainbow Film Lab.141 

Ritz Camera Centers. 41 
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Royal Photo Distributors.54, 55 

Rush Instrument Corp. 52 

Russ Photo Service.132 


Samoca Camera Co.126 

Sekonlc Electric Co.116 

Seymour's .151 

School of Modern Photography, The. . 53 

Simmon Brothers, Inc. 20 

Solar Cine Products, Inc.138 

Spiratone Inc.38, 39, 40 
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NEW BOOKS 


PHOTO JOURNALISM by Arthur Rothstein. 
Published by American Photographic Book 
Publishing Co., New York. 197 pages, illus¬ 
trated, $5.95. 

Photojournalism is one of the few as¬ 
pects of photography not adequately 
covered in books. The would-be profes¬ 
sional, eager to bone up on his chosen 
profession, has had slim pickings indeed; 
John Whiting’s stimulating (but now out¬ 
dated and out-of-print) Photography Is 
a Language, Wilson Hicks’ Words and Pic¬ 
tures for a broad philosophical back- 
groimd with heavy emphasis on Life prob¬ 
lems and policies, market guides, and 
odds and ends in books on other subjects. 
Arthur Rothstein’s new book comes the 
closest yet to filling the need for a good, 
practical, basic text on photojournalism 
from the photographer’s point of view. 
Mr. Rothstein, as Technical Director of 
photography for Look magazine and a 
working photojournalist himself for many 
years, can write on this subject with 
authority. He covers such topics as 
straight news pictures, feature pictures, 
sequences, picture stories, picture editing, 
layout, craftsmanship, equipment, and 
legal problems in concise, readable chap¬ 
ters. As a book of this kind should. Photo 
Journalism reproduces an impressive col¬ 
lection of outstanding photographs, large¬ 
ly by Look staffers. The result is a visual¬ 
ly attractive package, somewhat at the 
expense of depth and thoroughness in 
the text. However, readers looking for a 
broad introduction to photojournalism 
will find this a satisfying and stimulating 
book.— Arthur Goldsmith 

CANON PHOTOGRAPHY by Jacob Deschln. 
Published by Camera Craft Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 95 Minna Street, San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia. 192 pages. Illustrated. $5.95. 

Of all the books devoted to special 
cameras, the Camera Craft series by 
Deschin comes closest to being an ideal 
introductory text. Apart from the tech¬ 
niques involved in handling the camera 
in question, there is a good deal about 
what photography really means—a meth¬ 
od of making the pictures wanted by the 
photographer. It is this insight which 
gives the books their unique value. Here 
the pictures are well chosen but they are 
not up to the standards set in some of 
his earlier books. But apart from com¬ 
paratively minor criticism, this is a most 
useful and helpful book for the Canon 





























































































SENSATIONAL OPTICAL BARGAINS 










































Quick as a wink... ONE HAND sets up 
the new automatic pushbutton 
DA-LiTE^ slide and movie screens! 


“Push-Button" Ends Pre-Show Struggle! 


“White-Magic” Screen Surface 


The Choice Is Yours 


In as little as six seconds, even with one 
hand, all you do is push the button and your 
Da-Lite screen automatically "pops open” 
. . . the legs drop into place and you’re 
ready to show! Da-Lite’s instant action ob- 
soletes all "struggle-type” screens! 


New and tricky screen surfaces have come 
and gone, but nothing has come close to 
the brilliance and durability of Da-Lite’s 
"White-Magic” screens. And Da-Lite guar¬ 
antees to give you the absolute most from 
your slides and movies! 


There’s a Da-Lite screen for your individual 
need, size or price . . . and you pay no more 
for Da-Lite’s quality and superior features. 
Stop in at your photo dealer and ask him to 
"push the button” . . . then try it yourself 
. . . and see how Da-Lite does it! 



DA-LITE'S EXCLUSIVE 


GLASS-BEADED SURFACE 
GUARANTEED TO STAY WHITER, 
BRIGHTER LONGER! 

BEST BY EVERY TEST! 









How to travel light and bright 


Easy. A cap will hold 48 M-2 flashbulbs, all pre- 
loaded in carrier disks for the six-shot Kodak Ro¬ 
tary Flasholder. Add a few rolls of Kodak Ekta- 
chrome or Kodachrome Film and the compact 
Kodak Signet 40 Camera . . . you’re on your way 
—anywhere! 

This is really putting the world in your pocket. . . 
or your cap. Convenience, too. Efficiency. And light, 
easy travel. The Signet 40 weighs only 16 ounces. 
Most of the dcta you need are right on it—exposure 


guide, color-coded settings for Kodachrome and 
Ektachrome Films, field-depth and other scales. 
And an accurate lens-coupled rangefinder, a Lu- 
menized //3.5 lens in smooth ball-bearing mount, 
1/400-second shutter, and lever-action film wind. 

The Kodak Rotary Flasholder is the quickest- 
acting unit you’ve ever tried—a new idea, and a 
wonderful one. And we don’t need to tell you a 
thing about the dependability of Kodachrome and 
Ektachrome Films. 




Ready to go? The Kodak Signet 40 Camera DeLuxe Outfit, with camera, Rotaiy 
Flasholder, Field Case, and Filter Kit, $96.00; Kodak Rotary Flasholder, Type 1, $10.95; 
Kodak 135 Ektachrome Film, $1.85 for a 20-exposure magazine; Kodachrome 135 Film, 
$2.60 for 36 exposures. Let your Kodak dealer show you how this all fits in your hat, or 
coat pockets, or gadget bag. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 






